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ELIZABETH. | 


Wuo, that has read the beautiful story of the Exiles | 
of Siberia, but will welcome our engraving of its heroine | 
as a fitting embellishment for our pages. The scene is | 
at the moment when Elizabeth has capped from the | 
banditti, and is thus described by the authoress. ‘“ Eliza- 
beth rose, and fled as swiftly as she was able to the | 
opposite side; she entered the forest, and had advanced | 
but a little way in it, when she came to four wide roads, | 
forming across, and at one of the angles was a small | 
chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, with a direetion-post | 
above, to point out the different towns to which ved 
roads led. Elizabeth felt that she was saved, and she | 
prostrated herself with gratitude.” A more beautiful | 
example of piety and affection, the annals of history or | 
the pages of romance do not record, and when it is | 
remembered that the heroine was no creature of fiction 
but in reality a young and fragile girl, the only daughter 
of poor parents, and not, as depicted in the narrative, 
the child of the illustrious Stanislaus Potowsky, our 
admiration of her character is doubly enhanced. The 
true name of the heroine was Praskowji Lupolowa, who, 
at an early age, was exiled with her parents to Siberia, 
in 1798, where they remained ’till 1804, whence they 
were liberated by Alexander I., in exact conformity 
with the circumstances as detailed by Madame Cottin: | 
Praskowji having accomplished two thousand four | 
hundred English miles alone, on foot, to St. Petersburgh 
to solicit the pardon of her father. From the fatigue of 
the journey she never entirely recovered, her constitution 
being undermined, gnd she died at Novogorod, in 1810, 
six years after her gererous devotion. A few years 
sinee*an English traveller encountered the son of | 
this remarkable woman, who was then a_ flour 
ishing merchant at Cronstadt, and a husband and 
father. We have not the volume in our possession, 
tad are therefore compelled to narrate the facts con- 
nected with the interview, from memory. “ A portrait | 
was suspended in the apartment where they dined, 
Tepresenting Praskowji, which was regarded by the 
inmates of the family with almost religious reverence ; 
for immediately after the repast, the daughters of the 
host, the grand-children of Praskowji being admitted, 
they passed at once up to the picture, and joining hands | 
bowed before it with the most profound reverence ; then 
Tuaning to their father, he imprinted a kiss upon the 
brow of each, saying: ‘God make you as good and| 

i as your grand-mother, my beloved daugh- 
tere." They then made their obeisance to each indi- 
Vidual present, with a grace that would have done honor 
0 the Empress herself. The husband of Praskowi, | 
¥ho was ulso present, was still a hale, hearty man, and 
"#s bot the least object of my wonder and respect. He 














"™ seated by the side of his daughter-in-law, and 
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appeared to enjoy the conversation and enjoyments of 
the eveningwith as much relish as the youngest person 


|| present; and I could not help picturing him in my mind’s 


eye as the once young and generous Smoloff, when, as a 
hunter, he first beheld Elizabeth in the plains of Is- 
chismka, or the noble soldier, who, true to his promise, 
led the trembling suppliant before his Emperor and won 


|| for her her father’s pardon. In the course of the eve- 
ning I referred to the heroic act of Praskowji, observing 


that few daughters of the present time would do the 
like.—‘ Ah!’ replied he, ‘ civilization has ruined the 
Russian character.’”” There was too much truth in his 
remark. 


Original. 


TO A WILD ROSE. 


Sweet flow’ ret of the lonely vale, 
How mild thy breast of beauty pale, 
Spreads to the eye of morning bright, 
Like maiden in her virgin light, 

The dew begems thy petals fair, 
Like orient gems in beauty’s hair, 
And unseen zephyrs as they fly, 

Steal fragrance from thy balmy sigh. 


Lonely thou art, thou beauteous flower, 
The blossom of a passing hour. 

Thou smilest in joy—as if the lay 

Of the gay lark who greets the day, 
Came trilling on thy tiny ear, 

In melody all sweet and clear. 

The golden bee, on sportive wings, 
Within thy cup in gladness clings. 

And lusciously, in rapture sips, 

The nectar of thy balmy lips— 

Scatter thy sweets ‘till evening's close. 
I'll seek thee, then, thou beauteons rose ! 


The sun had kissed the mountain’s crest, 
The deer had sought their forest rest, 
And sinking on a golden ray, 

The lark pour’d forth her vesper lay— 

I sought the flower—no trace was there 
Of beauty’s form—a stem all bare 
Waved in the breeze—while all around, 
The snowy leaves lay o’er the ground, 
And worm and insect revelled on 

The sweets that Date in glory shone. 


Tis thus with life in humble bower, 

Apt emblem of thee, lonely flower— 

It opes its leaves in virtue’s sky, 

Blooms, withers, and unknown, doth die. 
R. 





ALLONBYS. 


Original. and veined lid, which, while it curtained their brilliancy, 
THE ALLONBYS. | displayed their exquisite shape, and the peculiar beauty 


of the over-arching brow, there was yet, at times, a wild, 


ar me. ama é. anova. || almost fierce glare, that seemed to shoot, like a bale 
—_—_—— | fire, from their shadowy depths. Her mouth was like 
I vsep to'think I possessed some little skill in decy-| that of a beautiful child; there was a placid folding of 
phering character ;—I really flattered myself that I had the lips, such as one seldom sees except ina sleeping 
acquired some insight into human nature, and that I | infant, and her smile, which was as rare as it was beay- 
could give a shrewd guess as to the prominent traits of | tiful, had the peculiar sweetness that belongs only to 
individuality, without being very far wrong. But I the days of innocent happiness. Usually grave and 
received a lesson in humility, and learned to distrust) quiet, she was not often excited by pleasurable emo- 
my own judgment most sadly, after I became acquainted — tions, but whemy as it s@metimes happened, those heavy 
with the Allonbys. They so confounded all my theo- lids were raised, and that sweet mouth expanded intoa 
ries, so disappointed all my expectations, that I have, smile, it was as if a sudden light had broke forth in the 
ever since given up all claim to the use of infroversive | midst of darkness. I have watched her for hours, in 
spectacles. order to see the fine effect of that swn-burst upon her 
The Allonbys occupied a noble mansion in the village dark and sombre countenance. George Allonby, their 
of Lindendale, where they lived in the midst of all the | only child, was almost as remarkable as his parents, 
appliances of wealth. Their garden and grounds, their | but his distinguishing traits were of a very different 
conservatories and aviary, were the pride of the place; order. A more disagreeable, coarse, unlicked cub, 
they kept a carriage, employed a host of servants, and, | never reached the verge of manhood, and it seemed 
in short, seemed perfectly to understand the luxury of | difficult to believe that the delicate-looking Mrs. Al- 
riches. Mr. George Fitzarthur Alionby was one of the | lonby, whose personal defects did not detract from the 
moat remarkable men it has ever been my fortune to | youthfulness of her appearance, could be the mother of 
meet. Of a stature which would have entitled him to | the swarthy, bard-featured young man who certaialy 
nothing less than the rank of colonel in the King of | looked as old as herself. What made the affair sill 
Prussia’s gigantic regiment, yet so perfectly symmetri- | more difficult of comprehension, was, the ill-disguised 
cal in his form, that all other men looked dwarfed in aversion with which the mother seemed to regard her 
his presence,—with a bearing, too, which we usually | son. However honied might be her tone to others, her 
designate by the epithet “ princely,” not because it voice was ever pitched in an angry key when she ad 
actually appertains to the rulers of nations, but because | dressed him, and not all the cautious dropping of ber 
it seems the impersonation of mental and physical eyelids could conceal the fierce glare with which she 
power,—he was no less distinguished for the extreme | regarded him. 
beauty of his classical features, and the admirable color- Mr. Allonby was evidently much older than his wife, 
ing with which nature had adorned a countenance that || but he was one of those persons whose noble presence 
might well be deemed his masterpiece. The jetty | seems to disarm even time. It was utterly impossible 
locks, curling like tendrils of the vine, in close and | to determine his actual age, for though his figure ws 
delicate rings to the well formed head, the dark, bright, | that of matured manhood, his unftrrowed brow, bis 
deep-set eyes gleaming beneath the well defined arch of | brilliant teeth, his glossy black hair, and his elastic step, 
the brow, the lips, crimson and velvet-like as the pome- |) seemed to belong to one just in the prime of life. Ther 
granate blossom, teeth of glittering whiteness, and a || was only one thing which gave any clue to conjecturt, 
complexion of the rich bronze tint so rarely seen in| and this was, the many and varied scenes in which Mr. 
northern climes, formed that rare combination of har-| Allonby described himself as an actor. Yet this wut 
mony abd contrast which is often the hopeless study of | most fallacious guide, since, to the quiet denizen @ 
an artist's life. His talents were of a very high order, home, a patriarchal span of life would seem too shot 
and he was as distinguished for the variety as for the | for the accomplishment of so many adventures. Av 
brilliancy of his attainments. As a conversationist, he ‘cordingly, to his own account, Mr. Allonby had se 
was unrivalled, for his tine scholarship, his profound | every variety of existence. He had dined on the ? 
knowledge of human nature, and the curious details of of the pyramid of Cheops, eaten bird’s-nest soup with 
personal adventure with which his discourse was diver-| the Chinese, held dog-feasts with the Rocky Mowotat 
sified, rendered him the delight of society. He sung | Irdians, feasted on roasted ice with a Russian Czarot 
with exquisite taste, sketched beautifully, was an admi- | itz, supped on frog-ragout with a French princess, and 
rable caricaturist, and, in short, seemed to have obtained | drank Regen:’s punch with that prince of row 
a monopoly of talent sufficient to have made the for- George the Fourth. Every traversible spot on the face 
tune of twenty ordinary men. of the globe, had been subjected to his researches. He 
Mrs. Allonby was her husband's antipodes. She was had ascended Mount Blanc, and dived into the bow 
below middle size, slightly deformed in person, pale, | of a Polish salt mine, clambered over the Caucas® 
sallow, and only redeemed from the feminine sin of posi- || Mountains, and explored the barren steppes of Tarts") 
tive ugliness, by a small, well-formed mouth, and dark, | been half frozen amid the snows of Siberia, half ; 
lustrous eyes. Her eyes were indeed a most singular in the sands of Sahara, and half drowned in the rapid 


feature, very large, and usually veiled beneath the full | of Niagara. There was no conceivable hardship whi? 
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he had not undergone, and no inconceivable adventure \| utter the most elegantly-turned phrases, in a voice soft 
which eon os ma to oe re rae ! as the wee ei but eee ae bite like a 
ve ever listened to the lectures of a certain Oriental | serpent, and esting like an adder; while the very per- 
— whose record of personal adventures was suf- || sons who were most wounded by them, were disposed 
ficiently extensive to allow of the incorporation into it to blame their own sensitiveness rather than her malig- 
of every incident which had ever befallen all other tra-| nity. Every body learned to dread and distrust her, 
woe 4 eastern countries, will be able fully to compre- yet no one whispered such a feeling to his neighbor, 
hend the wonder-moving talents of Mr. Allonby. But, | for the darts which she flung were so minute, that com- 
unlike his great successor in the Munchausen profes- | plaint of so tiny a wound, seemed rather to make one 
sion, Allonby was no vulgar egotist, who thrust his | an object of contempt than pity. Her venom was 
marvellous stories upon people, even when they were | indeed like that of the bee, which derives the poison of 
already surfeited with them. His inimitable tact ena- | its sting from ite own honey, or, like the creese of the 
bled him to do what few conversationists can compass; treacherous Malay, which inflicts its deadliest wound 
he could make his hearers content with being outshone, when it has been dipped in the fragrant juice of the 
and those even, who could better forgive a positive | delicious pine-apple. 
injury, than a temporary eclipse, were found Ana to | No person in Lindendale was acquainted with the 
draw forth the exhaustless stores of the inimitable nar- || former history of the family. Mr. Allonby claimed to 
rator. He was the most adroit flatterer, too, in the, be a native of the British West Indies, while his wife 
world; not that he uttered fulsome compliments—he i did not hesitate to assert superiority over the villagers, 
was too skilful to employ such vulgar weapons—the , on the ground of her English birth. They were 
dart with which he struck home to the enn otal was H wealthy, but how or where their riches were obtained, 
s0 delicately feathered, and so keenly pointed, that it || none knew, and certainly few cared. They were looked 
could not fail to reach its aim. His secret in the art | upon as rather eccentric strangers, whose peculiarities 
of pleasing, was deference. He was so patient a lis- ! were attributable to their former habits of life, and as 
tener, 80 submissive to advice, so prompt to adopt the | long as they paid their debts, they were certainly to be 
counsel of his friends, so quick to comprehend the regarded with the respect due to integrity. But ina 
meaning of those who were not quite sure they could | country village where there is usually a great dearth of 
comprehend themselves, and so ready to lend the plu- | topics of general interest, the affairs of individuals are 
mage of his own winged words to the feeble and un- } apt to excite special attention; and no where is the 
Sedged witlings of others, that he was a general favo- ‘love of gossip so generally diffused as within the pre- 
rite, notwithstanding the surpassing brilliancy that) cincts of a small country town. It was not likely, 
threw all others into the shade, or only allowed them | therefore, that the internal economy of a house like 
to shine in reflected light. _ that occupied by the Allonbys, would escape the keen 
No party in Lindendale was considered complete | supervision of the newsmongers, and though curiosity 
without Mr. Allonby, but the pleasure derived from his | was for a long time baffled by the difficulty of obtaining 
toriety, was, in most cases, marred, or, at least, im- | information from their foreign servants, yet some things 
ptired by the presence of the other members of his | transpired which furnished food for conversation. 
family. George Allonby was a coarse, vulgar fellow, | Among Mr. Allonby’s domestics, was a gigantic negro, 
vain of his father’s wealth, ignorant of every thing | who was said to be deaf and dumb, though it was 
xcept shooting and fishing, destitute of refinement or shrewdly suspected that the loss of speech was not the 
good breeding, and generally believed to be as deficient | result of a deficiency in the sense of hearing. Indeed, 
“morals asin manners. Yet there was a blunt honesty | he was looked upon as a spy in the family, and it was 
shout him, a sort of dare-devil air, which was less dis- } currently believed that the cruelty which had deprived 
tasteful to most persons, than the bland sweetness of | him of his tongue, had also left its trace in the increased 
his mother. Mrs. Allonby was certainly a most eccen- malevolence of bis heart. He was a ferocious and dis- 
ine and moody creature. Sometimes she would sit for | gusting creature, and the wonder was, that Mr. Allonby 
hoors silent, abstracted and melancholy, in the midst of should retain him in his serviee, especially when it was 
* ey circle, perfectly regardless of all attempts to | known that he was an object of perfect abhorrence to 
‘use her from her revery. Sometimes she would | Mrs. Allonby. There was something beyond ordinary 
“ppear in elated spirits, and then, woe to the man or | dislike in her look and manner when the black ap- 
‘oman who fell under the lash of her stinging satire. _ proached her—something resembling the terror and 
Sometimes she was all gentleness, with a smile of such | loathing with which one is accustomed to regard a fierce 
melting softness on her rosy lip, that her dark face | and treacherous wild beast. Yet, Mr. Allonby treated 
wemed almost angelic in its sweet expression. But | vim with the utmost confidence, and frequently con- 
. she wore such a look—whenever that se- | versed with him by means of signs, inexplicable to every 


raphic smile was accompanied by a languid drooping of || one else, while it was asserted that he was often admit- 
ber fringed lids, giving her the coutkiante of Madonna- | ted to his master’s dressing-room, where, alone, he was 
hke gentleness, then every word was sure to be embued | permitted to give evidence that he still retained his 
vith « double portion ——_ At auch times, it | sense of hearing. Another peculiarity in their domestic 


"as utterly impossible to@istinguish between a compli-| management, and one, perhaps, which could not faii to 
Sent and a sarcasm, a smile and a sneer. She would |' attract the notice of American housewives, was the face 
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that Mrs. Allonby never attempted to direct her servants. || world had stung.” Her husband was evidently master 
A mulatto girl was her constant attendant within doors, | over her will, and her unresisting submission certainly 
but the affairs of the household were never allowed to | bore a greater resemblance to slavish fear than to the 
occupy her attention for a moment. This was, of | self-denying devotion of woman’s love. They offered g 
course, attributed to her foreign education, and many a N curious problem to the student of human nature, which 
notable dame pitied the excellent Mr. Allonby for hav- || could scarcely be solved without the aid of the parties 
ing so thriftless and ignorant a wife. || most concerned. 

It was discovered, moreover, that Mrs. Allonby was | They had resided in Lindendale between five and six 
subjected in a singular manner to her husband’s influ- | years, when a terrible catastrophe changed the course 
ence. He was a very pattern of conjugal tenderness— | of events. Mr. Allonby was proud of his skill in horse. 
a very model of politeness and attentive kindness. His | manship, and usually selected the most fiery and ungo- 
hand always wrapped the warm cloak around her | vernable steed as his favorite for the saddle. One very 
shrinking form, and his stalwart arms bore her slight | beautiful horse, to whom, on account of his untameable 
figure into the carriage; he hovered near her in society, i spirit, the appropriate name of ‘ Lucifer’ had been 
watched her with unceasing solicitude, listened as if | given, frequently tried, to the utmost, Mr. Allonby's 
entranced to her sallies of caustic wit, mingled his | strength. Indeed, it was in the treatment of this noble 
deep voice with her sweet tones when she sung, turned | animal that he discovered some traits of character which 
the leaves of her music when she played, and, but that | evinced less amiability than the world had given hin 
he managed to find sufficient time to play the courteous | credit for. It was said that he wreaked upon his hore 
knight with every pretty woman in society, would | the angry feelings which his wife’s conduct awakened, 
have been ridiculed for his foolish fondness to his wife. | and if this were true, the retribution was certainly mos 
Yet all his devotion was but an incense flung upon the i appropriate. Late one afternoon he was returning from 
winds. Mrs. Allonby never seemed so cold and s0 a ride, while the bloody foam which hung from bit and 
unamiable as when he was lavishing all his kind- | rein, attested the violence of the discipline which Lucifer 
ness upon her. There was ne responsive look of ten-| had received. The horse was fretted and goaded 
derness, no answering smile of confidence, no evidence | almost to madness, and the brow of his rider still wore 
of reciprocal affection to repay this expenditure of love. ] the scowl of fierce anger, as he urged the animal to bis 
She eubmitted passively to his attentions, silently obeyed || utmost speed, in order to avoid the gathering thunder 
his wishes, and, however wayward to others, was per- | storm which was rapidly approaching. But Lucifer’ 
fectly submissive to his will; but seldom has any one || fleetness could not outstrip the wings of the wind, and 
ever yielded such chilling duty to the rule of affection. | just as they approached a high bank which overhung 
A mystic language, known only to themselves, enabled | the river, the storm burst upon them. A blinding fash 
him to express his will, and allowed her to comprehend || of lightning struck the eyes of the already terrified 
it, for, it frequently happened, that when her husband | animal; he started, reared, and the next instant beth 
would approach her, during one of her reckless and || horse and rider were lying on the bed of jagged rocks 
bitter moods, a single look, or even a slight gesture, } bordering the river. 

would be sufficient to check and still her. Her treat-|| Crushed and bleeding, Mr. Allonby was borne to his 
ment of her son was infinitely more reprehensible, for, \ home, but they who carried the senseless body, long 
instead of weaning him from his evil habits and coarse | remembered the expression of Mrs. Allonby’s face wher 
tastes, by the gentle influence of maternal tenderness, | the feerful sight met her view. They had perhaps e 
she seemed to take pleasure in making his home a || pected shrieks and cries, or, at least, the deep swoo a 
scene of discord and disquiet, while she abetted him in } over-excited feeling, but the wild, almost maniacal look 
every wild frolic, and encouraged him in every base ll ef horror which dilated her immense eyes, and the 
pursuit. | smile of almost savage triumph which immediatly after 
The thousand petty circumstances from which all wards wreathed her lovely mouth, were as frightful ® 
these inferences were drawn, were not discovered in a_ they were inexplicable. Mr. Allonby lingered twer'y 
day. Indeed, several years elapsed, during which time | four hours, but the feeble pulsations of bis heart ¥°" 
Mr. Allonby had become an object of redoubled inte- | the only evidence that he still lived, for neither by sound 
rest to those who sympathized in what they believed to | or movement did he evince the slightest conscious 
be his domestic trials, while the general opinion was i after his fall. His wife watched at his bed-side, wiped 
decidedly adverse to any claim which Mrs. Allonby | the death-damps from his brow, and removed the foam 
might put forward to regard and esteem. She was | of agony which gathered thick and fast upon his lips. 
universally looked upon as an ill-tempered, cold-hearted, | yee not a tear nor sigh escaped her during the nt 
malicious woman, who was insensible to every claim of || formance of her task. Calm and self- ' aa 
maternal affection, and many, especially among the | exhibited a degree of energy very unlike ber wo" 
young ladies, felt the most earnest compassion for the || inertness and indifference. While even George; ™ 
handsome husband. Yet a few ventured to assert that | and careless as he generally seemed, was horror-strick® 
there was some mystery in the story of the ill-assorted | by this unlooked-for calamity, Mrs. Allonby was ™ al 
pair, and some hinted that much of Mrs. Allonby’s |) moved as if no human sympathy dwelt in her #™ 
bitterness of speech was but the utterance of a goaded | bosom. Nor was her condlet less censurable # 
and indignant spirit—“ the stingings of a heart the | day of the funeral. Mr. Allonby had been so ge™* 
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favorite, that a great concourse of people had assem- 
bled to pay the last duties to the lifeless body, and, ac- 
cording to a pleasing custom, which prevails in many 
parts of the country, most of the females who attended, 
bad adopted some slight badge of mourning as a tribute 
of respect. What was the surprize of all, therefore, 
when they beheld Mrs. Allonby seated at the head of 


the coffin, clad in raiment of spotless white, and wear- | 


ing as placid a look as if she bad been bidden to a 
bridal. 

Of course, the whole village cried shame on the 
woman who could act such a part under so terrible a 
bereavement. 


mulatto girl, who had acted as Mrs. Allonby’s maid, | 


absconded on the very evening of their master’s funeral, 
thus affording another proof that Mr. Allonby had been 
their sole protector against his wife’s vindictive dislike. 
No attempt was made to discover their retreat, and the 
widow seemed determined to dispose of her son’s 
claims upon them with no less promptitude. In less 
than a week afterwards, the lawyer of Lindendale was 
summoned to draw up certain papers, by which George 


Allonby was put in possession of the whole domain then | 


in occupation of the family, together with a certain sum 
of money; upon condition that at no future time he 
should ever lay claim to any portion of Mrs. Allonby’s 
fortune. The day subsequent to the execution of these 
papers, the widow left Lindendale, and George only 
remained long enough to sell the property with which 
he had been endowed. He went abroad soon after, 
and nothing further was ever known of his history. 

Some eight or ten years had elapsed, and the various 
vicissitudes in my own affairs had nearly effaced all 
tice of this singular family from my remembrance, 
when I accidentally met Mrs. Allonby in the midst of a 
gay circle at a fashionable watering place. There was 
no mistaking those wonderful eyes and that exquisite 
mouth, yet the transformation in her whole appearance 
was as wonderful as a tale of fairy land. Time seemed 
to have improved rather than impaired her person: her 
face had lost little of its youthfulness, and either from a 
more tasteful style of dress, or perhaps from the influ- 
ences of a cheerful spirit, it certainly looked almost 
beautiful. The slight deformity of her figure was con- 
vealed by a judiciously arranged costume, and as I 
beheld her, glittering with jewels, the centre of a brilliant 
throng, who were enjoying her sallies of wit, and drink- 
ing in with delight the melody of her sweet voice, I could 
wearcely believe the evidence of my own senses. To 
my great surprize, she addressed me with all the cor- 
diality of an old acquaintance ; and, notwithstanding my 
Prejudices against her, I could not but be charmed with 
the elegance of her manners and the warmth of her 
kindness. The more I reflected upon the past, the more 
I was puzzled to understand the present, for no two 

"gs could seem so utterly unlike as the Mrs. Allonby 
of Lindendale, and the woman of fashion, who now ap- 


peared before me. Yet the intercourse of a few days 
as sufficient to disc some points of resemblance. 
all the disguise of courtly demeanor was still 


“wible at times, the mocking spirit of fierce sarcasm, 


Juba, the black slave, together with the | 
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| while her recklessness and waywardness was only soft- 
|ened—not subdued, by the influence of society. She 
|held some opinions, too, which savored so much of 
|| eccentricity, that they might almost have been consi- 
| dered the effusions of a disordered brain, and, upon the 
|| whole, I was obliged to believe her a most fascinating, 
but dangerous woman. I really believe she read my 
thoughts: for, one evening she came to my room, and 





| with that peculiar smile, that had always seemed to me 
| 80 beautiful, she begged my attention to the tale of her 
| early life, which, with little preparatory apology, she 
| thus related :— 

‘When I left Lindendale, it was with a feeling of 
stern contempt for society, which rendered me perfectly 
| regardless of its censure, and I therefore cared little for 
| the opinions that my neighbors might have formed of 
| my conduct. But a sense of freedom has awakened me 
| to better impulses. I now know, that though man may 
|brave public opinion with impunity, yet woman must 
| submit to its dictation, and I would therefore explain to 
_you some of the causes which led to my exasperation 
of feeling. 
| “Mr. Allonby was twenty years my senior; but you, 
'who knew him, and could estimate the brilliancy of 
“his character, may easily imagine how attractive he 
‘appeared to a young and romantic girl. I was just from 
| boarding-school, when I first met him, and in less than 
| six weeks afterwards I eloped with him. We were mer- 
ried; but my father never forgave me. He died in less 
than a year, and by his will left me an annuity of one 
thousand pounds, during the life of my husband; in case 
| I survived Mr. Allonby, the whole income, which was 
| very large, was to be enjoyed by me, but the bulk of the 
“estate was bequeathed to my children; or, failing these, 
| to various charitable institutions named in the will. Mr. 
| Allonby’s disappointment, when the terme of my father’s 
| will were made known to him, first led me to doubt the 
_wisdom of my choice. He made several attempts to 
| destroy the legality of the testament, but after sacrificing 
large sums of money was compelled to desist; and 
finally determined to return to Havanna, where he had 
resided for some years previous to his marriage. I, of 
course, accompanied him, and it was there that I was 
first made acquainted with his early history. 

“* He was, in truth, the natural son of a planter, in the 
island of Jamaica, and had been educated in the best 
| institutions of learning which England could boast. His 
| father had been excessively fond of him, as his first and 
only child, and had determined, notwithstanding the 
stain on the boy’s birth, (for his mother was ove of a 
proscribed and degraded race,\ that he should become 
jhis heir. But these feelings of justice and affection 
were soon blunted. Other children, claiming the same 
| parentage, gathered around the old man, and though the 
‘eldest son still remained in the enjoyment of wealth and 
rank in England, yet his brothers and sisters were but 
as serfs to the selfish and voluptuous father. In the pro- 
_gress of time the planter determined to marry, This 
| new alliance necessarily induced the severance of more 
degrading ties, and the wife, jealous of the rights of ber 








‘own children, insisted on the recall of the young man 
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from abroad. The father, who was now almost imbecile 
in mind, obeyed the suggestion, and my hust.and, then a 
youth of two-and-twenty, returned to his native island, 
only to find himself a slave, and the son of a slave. His 
education had unfitted him for so degrading a position. 
and the malignant passions which nature had implanted i 
in his bosom, taught him to revenge his father’s injus- ! 













tice. The nature of his vengeance was only darkly hinted 
to me; that it was most terrible, I can easily believe, for 
I knew the character of the avenger. Respecting his | 
after career he was no! disposed to be communicative, | 








but his adventures were as various as were his talents. 
He has been driven about the world by many a freak of 
fortune, but he has ever given buffet for buffet, blow for | 
blow--ay, and crime for crime. 

“Tt was a long time, after I had become a resident 
of Havana, before I suspected that my husband’s osten- | 
sible business was not his real occupation, and a still | 
longer time elapsed, ere I discovered the disgraceful | 
secret of his wealth. Would you have believed, that even 
while the brand of slavery was burning on his brow, he | 
yet could inflict on others the injury he had so deeply | 
avenged? Can you associate that noble form, that 
princely bearing, that sublime countenance with the 
idea of a base slave-dealer,—a trafficer in human flesh! | 
Yet, such was George Allonby! Cargo after cargo of 
these miserable captives were bought and sold under 
his directions, and when, (as it happened more than | 
once) he took command of one of his own vessels, leaving | 
me under the watchful guard of the ferocious Juba, [ had | 
too much reason to believe that he, who spared not the 
black race, had little mercy on his white brethren.— | 
Heaven forgive me, if I wrong him; bot the rich galleon | 
which sailed in advance of his swift bark, when he made | 
his last voyage, never reached port, and yet the sea, | 
which faithfully held the dead, given to its embrace, did | 
not whelm the treasure which that ship had contained. 

“But success does not always attend the guilty. | 
Misfortunes fell thick and fast upon him, and his ill- | 
gotten gains seemed to vanish like fairy gold from his , 
grasp. Perhaps, too, he was weary of this reckless life, i 
and longed once more for the refinements of society. 
Whatever might have been his motives, he determined | 
to return to England, and make another attempt to obtain 
my fortune. I have as yet said nothing of his treatment | 
of me, nor indeed can | find words adequate to give you 
an idea of my sufferings. I had endured every cruelty } 
and every degradation at his hands. The toy of his idle | 
hours, I was yet doomed to be the victim of his caprice, | 
and indeed I was little else than a prisoner, while the 
wretch, Juba, was my warder. You can have no idea 
of the horrors of my situation. The treatment I endured, 







































and my disgust at Mr. Allonby’s abominable traffic, made | 
me loathe his very sight. I longed to escape from him, | 
and sometimes the thought of denouncing him to justice, | 
as soon as we should reach my native land, came to my 
mind, like a temptation of the evil one. 

“ [know not whether, in the wandering fancies of sleep, 
I betrayed my thoughts, or whether Mr. Allonby had | 
already determined upon this new plan of obtaining } 










control of my fortune, but scarcely had I set foot in | 
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| England when I was entrapped into one of those px. 


vate mad-houses which then existed in all their abuses. 
My mind was already weakened by sights and scenes 


_of horror,—and now, the hoarse cries, the shrieks, the 


rattling chains, the sounding scourge, which, at tha: 
time, formed the music of a mad-house, produced jt, 
natural consequences. My reason sunk under the fearfy) 


‘influences of the place, and my actual insanity left me 


the helpless victim of a husband’s tyranny. I cannor 
tell how long I remained in this state, but I at length 
recovered my senses, to find myself the inmate of , 


solitary cell, and chained like a galley slave to my duo. 


geon. The first gleam of reason, however, brought my 
husband to my side. I remember well his first visi, 
He seemed like an angel of light, as the beauty of bis 
noble countenance illumined my dreary abode, and he 
told me he had come to give me freedom. I had become 


_weak and timid as a child,—I wept, I clasped his knees, 


I called him by every endearing epithet, and he bore me 
away to brighter scenes. But I soon found that bis 
kindness had been assumed for selfish purposes. As 
the first condition of my release I was obliged to promise 
that I would receive and claim, as my own child, theboy 


' whom you have seen in Lindendale. He was the son 


of my husband, born before I ever knew him, and, in- 
deed, not many years my junior. I assented to every 
exaction, and was once more allowed to breathe the pur 
air of heaven. 


‘In order to give plausibility to the tale of the boy's 
maternity, it was necessary to dwell] among those who 
knew nothing of our former history, and therefore it was 
that Mr. Allonby determined to visit America. Afr 
travelling in various parts of the country, we finally se- 
tled in Lindendale, and there, were passed the most 
peaceful hours of my troubled life. My husband now 
felt sure of the reversion of my fortune to his son, aod 
he had secured my fealty and submission by actual 
bodily fear. I blush, to record the fact, that my ows 
weakened mind and my husband's herculean bodily 
strength formed the bond of my passive obedience. | 
was like a child who has been terrified, until all ments! 
power is crushed beneath the weight of craven fear. | 
was afraid to resist his will, and was even like a beates 
hound in his presence,—degraded, humbled, and cow 
ardly. Even in the quiet of Lindendale, I suffered per 
sonal ill usage,—blows! ay, and confinement to my 0¥® 
apartment under the gaolership of Juba, and the prying 
watchfulness of my own maid. The stigma of insanity, 
the threat of immuring me again as a lunatic, was held 
out as a perpetual bugbear to my excited fancy, and the 
apparent freedom which I enjoyed in society only re 


| dered more intolerable the actual bondage of domes 


tyranny. 
* Do you wonder now at my exultation, when death 
restored to me, the freedom which was my birthright! 


_ Deo you blame me for not assuming the weeds of mourt 


ing, when I was celebrating my emancipation? Ob: 
had you known my deep and abiding hatred of him wo 
lay, a disfigured corpse before m®, you would rather bav* 


! marvelled at my calmness. But vou look incredulous.” 
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« Yours, is certainly a most wild and singular narra- | 


tive,” was my reply. 


« Ay, I see how it is,” said she, while that wild glare | 
<0 like incipient madness lit up her eyes, “‘ the very mag- 


nitude of my wrongs, deprives me of credence and sym- 
nathy. You remember the form of a demi-god, which 
he bore} and, you are not willing to believe, that it’ 
enclosed the heart of a demon. Be it so. I ask no pity: | 
I walk the world as one who wanders amid shadows. 
{ find amusement, but no fellowship. I have learned a 
lesson of distrust, which has embittered every fountain 


| 





of enjoyment; and I, therefore, ought not to blame ! 








Original. 
ALPHONSE D’AULINCOUR; 


AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


A GALLANT young soldier of the French army in the 
time of the Republic, had just arrived in Rome, with 
the force sent to chastise the inhabitants of the “ eternal 
city” for the murder of General Marchand; and being 
quartered in the palace of Prince Abruzzi, the last of that 
noble race—a man sunk into a state of mental leth- 


others for cherishing suspicions, which yet I would fain || argy, brightened, however, by occasional lucid intervals, 
allay.” ] during which he regains the partial use of reason and 

[ never saw Mrs. Allonby again, but a few years aince | consciousness,—he meets his only child, a daughter, 
I learned that she had died, a moping, melancholy and, according to established usage, falls desperately in 
maninc, whose vindictive and mischievous temper ren- | love with her. No two stations could possibly be 
dered it necessary to subject her to the closest restraint | imagined which seemed more completely the antipodes 
until physical weakness had deprived her of all power || of each other, than that of a republican grenadier, as 
of evil. Even to this day, I am puzzled to decide | contrasted with the rank of Angelina Abruzzi, the 
whether her story was a true record of the sufferings she | daughter of the proudest and best beloved of the Roman 















bad actually undergone, or whether it was only a string | 
of fancies, indicative of incipient insanity. Perhaps the | 
truth lies between the two opinions, and the details of | 
unmerited ill treatment which had driven her to the) 
verge of madness, were mingled with the wild vagaries | 
of an excited imagination. 


Original. 
COLERIDGE. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 





Last of the leading minds of a bad age, 
Covertoce! thy mighty intellect was given 

That man might see in its stupendous power, 
How inefficient for all useful ends 

Were angels without form, could such things be 
Amorphous. From thy earliest thinking manhood, 
Thou sawest in the mighty scheme of things, 

A harmony which no one else but thou 

Of all the countless myriads about thee 

Imagined: such a harmony as comes 

In vision to great prophets, when their minds 
Are opened, and the unveiled sanctuary 

Discloses things celestial. But withal, 

Thou only saw’st in shadow, for thy mind, 

With self-derived intelligence weighed down, 
And pride of genius was, in part, obscured ; 

Por thou hadst wandered by the living fount, 

le which alone the apocalypse appears 

Unveiled in glory, and then turned away 

To the thick pools of that theology 

am synods make, and to the muddy streams 

tra’ sendental madness, 'till thy mind, 

So capable of all the angels know, 

b. dragg'd from its empyrean down to earth. 
; “ERIDGE! though now thy worshippers are crowds, 
* England's hierarchy, a few more years 
a leave thy altar desolate, and they 

bo find in thee a bulwark for their faith, 


nobles—a man descended from a long line of illustrious 
ancestry, and boasting of regal and imperial alliances in 
the blazonry of his shield ; but the omnipotence of love, 
and the propitious course of events—propitious in this . 
respect alone—bore down all the barriers that opposed 
their wishes, and by a strange and striking chance, 
they were united in the first consul’s tent, immediately 
after the decisive victory of Marengo. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more unique 





| and original than the character of Alphonse D’ Aulincour. 


Possessing the most unbounded influence over the sol- 


|| diery, who regarded him as a sort of oracle or god— 


admitted to be the bravest where all were brave—at 
Lodi, at Arcola, and in other desperate conflicts,—the 
first to lead hia countrymen to the cannon’s mouth, yet 
the coolest, most composed, and most reasoning of all 
Frenchmen—a man of a collected mind, with Tacitus 
for his companion, of a clear head, a quick perception, 
and an unerring sagacity ;—this strange mortal, who 
might have aspired to any promotion, and to whom 
offers of promotion the most flattering to human pride 
and vanity had been repeatedly and earnestly tendered, 
scorned the military rank which other men so greedily 
sought after, and with the musket and bayonet of a 
common soldier, and his small Elizevir Tacitus, was 
content to be called the first grenadier of France. 

One day, D’Aulincour was expounding to his com- 
panions in arms, a passage in Tacitus, which contained 
the defeat of the Germans under Arminius,—a narrative, 
he said, that might be made to typify the more recent 
defeats of Germans by Gallic heroes of fame, rivalling 
that of Rome. Some difference, however, arose about 


the application—a part of the audience looking upon 
Buonaparte as the Germanicus of the day,—a compa- 
rison that D’ Aulincour would not allow—the young troops 





Will know that clay and iron cannot mix 
Ps moan their desolation. Thou, I trust, 
fae istructed in a better faith 

ta'd with celestial charity, and assured 
® that sublime philosophy which teaches 
Of man divine and human. 





and the sabreurs, who had risen up during the late 
campaigns, idolizing Buonaparte, whilst the older 
veterans preferred the equal talents of valor, and more 
republican virtues of the first generals of the Revolution. 


In the dispute, as is usual upon such occasions, the 
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original cause of the argument, Tacitus and his Annals | 


were forgotten; and as each soldier thought himself as | 
competent io pass judgment on the merits of the different | 


generals, as our coffee-house tacticians did in the war | 
of the Revolution, the number of disputants promised | 
no speedy termination of the question. One had served 
on the frontier of Spain, under Degommier, and vaunted | 
his general, whom he remembered to have walked on 
foot, and even barefoot, as some say, to take the com- 


mand of the army allotted to him,—Moreau, Pichegru, } 


each had his admirers ; but the voice of D’Aulincour 
preferred the modest conqueror of Fleurus and Jourdan, | 
to even Buonaparte. 

In the midst of the dispute, Duvirier, the commanding 
officer of the regiment, entered, and every voice cried to 
refer the matter to the decision of the colonel. How- | 
ever invidious the task, he would have uttered his) 
opinion forthwith, had not D’Aulincour protested, de- 
claring that he could not allow his opinion to rise or fall 
according to the judgment of a sabreur. 

* How, sir,” said Duvirier, “ thet name to me!” 

“A name of just praise, Colonel, that makes you | 
expert of your weapon; but that at the same time, 
makes you as partial to the general who affords most | 
scope for those chivalric feats; a young galloper over | 
fields of battle, a rash coutemuer of ancient tactics at 

“Come, D’Aulincour, we know thy quarrel with | 
Buonaparte. He threatened to make thee captain in 
thy own despite.” 

“ Yes,” grinned the dtscipulus, glorying in the feats of 
his preceptor, “ on the bridge of Arcole.” | 

“ And I responded to the young commander,” said 
D'Aulincour, “ that my name read well enough without 
a tag.” | 

“‘ He offered thee any grade, D’ Aulincour.” 

“ True, and he called me Jacobin for refusing; which 
taunt stirred my blood. So I returned it, saying, that I 
had never pointed gun’s mouth but upon the foes of my | 
country.” 

“ Bravo, D’Aulincour!”’ cried many voices: Buona- 
parte having commanded the artillery during the insur- 
rection of the sections at Paris being fresh in the memory 
even of bis admirers. And beloved as the victorious 
General was, D’Aulincour was then more so. 

Duvirier was no immoderate admirer of Buonaparte; | 
but he had been somewhat nettled by the remark of | 
D’ Aaulincour, end he observed sneeringly, that ‘ Buona- | 
parte was a hero too young to command the veneration | 








of so great a veteran.” 

* Think you then I am jealous of his success?” said | 
D’Aulincour, angrily. 

“ That I did not mean. You are above the petty 
feeling ; but your ways and prejudices, my dear D'Au- 
lincour, are very whimsical, to say the best of them.” | 

“ Forget not my acts, Colonel; their whimsicality is 
equally capricious. Witness this guard-house, and the | 
cause of our thus waking this meeting.” 

“ Are there not manifest just and honorable motives 
for this conduct ?”’ 

“Which be they? Were we wronged or robbed of | 
our rations? For ourpay we do not fear ; and if others | 





|| experienced, since we quartered here. 
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| be deprived of their just plunder, it is not we who suf; 


| . 
|—we have never shared it.” 
ie Nay, D’Aulincour, press not the argument in the 


pernicious point. What plunder have I shared, « 
| would have shared? Am I selfishly stirring up m 
comrades for my proper gain ?”’ 

| “I don’t mean that, Colonel ; but it is, perhaps, som 
| whimsical prejudice, orp——”’ 

| “Qh, you turn the tables on me, do you? Be it». 
I must betake myself to a little repose before the mor- 
| row, which may be a busy one ; and if thou be free from 
jealousy, and I from selfish motives, 1 think we may 
| compound mutually for a great deal of whim.” 

“« Ay, but Colonel, a word with you,—for I must have 
| the last of the dispute—how came it that this horror 0! 
| spoliation—-this hatred of injustice—this mania, afte: 
the manner of Hercules, to cleanse the face of the earth 
| from robbers, never visited or stirred you up before this 
blessed minute? Have not your friends, the concw 
| stonnaires, been at Milan, Venice, in every city,—nx, 
/in every village, and how hath this innate and mo 
unwhimsical love of justice slept in all our bosoms ‘ul 
now 7” 

“To show thee, learned soldier, that I despise rani 
as much as thyself, the only way in which I propose » 
answer these insinuations of thine, is to measure swords 
with thee in the moonlight.” 

Aclamor here arose in the guard-house, which showe! 





| that the lives of both speakers were too dear to the art 


| to be allowed to peril either. 

“No, Colonel, I know my rank too well to think © 
that; I am fitter to teach than to fight ; I will instr: 
touching the question that I asked, if thou be’st ignorss: 
or will speak for thee if thou be’st not so.” 

“ Instruct us then, grenadier professor.” 

“ Here, then, lies my wisdom :—that a young soldier 
who hath ever cared more for his quarters and bis p 
visions, than for the justice by which it was procured bir 
—who has looked more to his horse and trappings th 
to the quiet and content of his host,—and who, fe 
three victorious campaigns, has been satisfied tow" 
the sabre only, leaving the sceptre to civilian hands 
that soldier, meus fidius, or ventre bleu, as 1 may ine 
| pret the oath of the ancients, did not start up at 
\into a patriot, and become sensible of thé ignom” 
| which rapine would entail upon this glorious army, with 
some unusual, sudden cause—some stirring up % ” 
heroic man within him; such as I own I have =" 
For, trwy, 
our worthy commissaries plundered all the cities 
Europe, D’Aulincour had looked on contented,—* 
Rome—ancient, imperial Rome——”’ 

“And why may not the magic of the same name *° 
| count for my unusual sensitiveness to our dishonor, aa 
you think it unusual in mej” oe 
| “No, no, Colonel,” exclaimed Alphonse D’ Aulince’ 

holding up his Tacitus, “here is the elixir that & 
my brain wild; but you, who are not given t omen 
| musty Latin, must have gathered your #P ue 
against these sons of rapine, elsewhere.” 


“ Where !—instruct us further, good professor 
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ALPHONSE D AULINCOUR. 


“ Ask me not. 
excitement. 
l've seen, 


gundy. 


ambition are also causes that drive men to become most || — ; : 
d and philanthropic at times; of | dissipated and driven before the wind, the Neapolitans 


furiously disintereste 
neither of these do I accuse you. 
cause I have left unmentioned, well calculated to stir 


There is but one 


up dormant heroism; and if none of the others suit you, 
Colonel this must be the maggot of your brain.” 

“The others, most certuinly, not suiting, what may 
this maggot be to which I—and I believe we all are 


likely to be so much indebted 2” 


“Thou must have fallen in love, Colonel Duvirier,” | 


said D’Aulincour. 

“Bah!” was the only reply. 
D'Aulincour’s observation, however, failed neither to 
touch the gallant Colonel, nor to &xcite the universal 
merriment of the guard-house. And report, even from 
this slight foundation which had been afforded her, had 
vent abroad whispers sufficient to corroborate the good- 
humored accusation of D’ Aulincour. 

Seon after this conversation, warlike notes floated 
nce more upon the air, and all was again bustle and 
activity in the camp. For upwards of an hour the 
French successfully resisted, and held in check the 
As Colonel 


Dovirier led his troops down the descent of Nepi, under 


vody of Neapolitans that attacked them. 


a sharp fire, he found himself for a moment by the side 
{ Alphonse D’ Aulincour. 
suid the Colonel. “‘ you must carry the bridge, you 


“Now mon grenadier,” 


pedites, and leave me way but for one horse’s hoof, 


and we'll chase these fellows, like a lowing herd of 
oxen, back to Rome.”’ 


“The bridge shall be carried without fail,” replied 
D’Aulineour ; “4 though had we delayed ten minutes for 
‘reinforcement to turn this stream, and divide the 
*nemy, much loss would have been spared.”’ 


“No, no; I'll not share glory with old Kellerman. 
The powdered, little, old-school veteran, would be 
vaunting that he saved us boys.” 

“The old-school veteran might have vaunted truly.” 

“Bab, D’Aulincour! we have scarcely lost a man— 
look round. These fellows, as our soldiers say, charge 
their pieces with macaroni, not with lead.” 


“And so have contrived, it appears,” said the grena- 


ter, with a growl, “to afford us a belly full of fight- 
ng.” 


“Go to; you jest in action, and prate of gloomy sen- 
timents before it.” 

“The ides of March are not past, Colonel,” 
’ cried Duvirier, and the 
ant pace of the battalion altered to the pas de 
“arge, advanced not, at first, impetuously, but steadily 
© the encounter. , 


The bridge, the course of the stream, and the troops 


En avant mes braves,’ 


al . ; , . 
*g it, were, in an instant, enveloped in a sulphurous 


“oud, from whence a vol ley of unseen lightnings made 
dav > . . +s ‘ 

‘voc amongst the French, in spite of Duvirier’s jocular 
ae 

“ertion, The head of the column was soon lost in 
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Drink is a good, though not a lasting one $ || 
in my time, much patriotism built on Bur- | the shouts and struggles of the combat. The bridge 


But you are no flagon-sucker ; interest and | 


The keen truth of 


There are very many sources of such | the smoke ; again and again the low-mouthed artillery 


|| spoke—ceased ; the clash of closer weapons succeeded 


was carried—the cavalry swept over it—the strife, 
lafter a while, was hushed; and as the clouds were 


|, were seen in full rout, scattered over the campagna, 
iflying, and mingled with their pursuers. Here and 
there a partial combat still took place, as a body of the 
|, fugitives, too sorely pressed, turned and stood against 


| their conquerors; and these, according to the force 


‘contiguous to or around them, were either charged, 
l\ridden through and sabred; or else, their vclor re- 
| spected, were allowed to continue their retreat. 

The wide plain was thinly scattered with the dead 
and the dying, but more with caps, arms, accontre+ 
! ments, and all the apparel of the soldier; the settlers 


| 
| had not ventured so far. Here and there, where a 


|, stand had been made, the pile of dead rose one upon 
| the other; whilst, perhaps, some gallant survivor, who 


|, had missed his attacked comrade in the conflict, ap- 
| 


proached the heap, and looked in momentary search. 
| The friendship of the human species, indeed, seemed 
|| here not so manifest as that of man to beast, for more 
| cavaliers cast their eyes around in search of their lost 
‘steeds, than in anxiety to know the fate of friends or 
|| companions. 
| Dauvirier, as his good horse bore him leisurely over 
1 the fallen bodies of his mangled followers and enemies, 
! was very selfishly and placidly absorbed in calculations 
|| of the new rank with which his conquest might be 
|repaid. It was not, for some timenot 'till he had up- 
\ lifted his view to the crimson tint of the decliniag sun, on 
l the abrupt sides and clefts of Mount Soracte, that his 
|| thoughts took a milder and more generous channel. 
| He then, indeed, when moved by scenic beauty, expe- 
rienced, for a moment, sentiments akin to it, and gave 
| a passing thought to hisaffections. It was but passing ; 
‘the sounds of war still came from a distance, and tokens 
of a still subsisting and doubtful conflict could be both 
Around at the foot of Soracte or 
| Monte Saint Oresto, it seemed to rage even as if it were 
won. 
Duvirier still watched the distant scene, absorbed in 
it, “till he approached Nepi once more. His troops 
/were, at the time, wisely regaling themselves with a 
| hasty meal after the exhanstion of the combat. Their 
|merriment, surrounded as they were by death, seemed 
| no dissonance to their commander's ear; his spirits 
jeven rose as their loud cheers resounded above the 
wailings of the wounded, and the echoes of distant 
Looking towards them, as they crowned the 
ruins of Nepi, he approached the little bridge which 
had been the scene of a severe though brief contest. 
| He cast his eye a moment round, to mark what had 
| become of the Neapolitan field-pieces, which had played 
upon them so hotly a few hours since. Some had dis- 
appeared, dragged either into the campagna by the 
conquered, or into Nepi by the French. 

One he observed, towards the side unmoved: the 
j heaps of slain around it would have required perseve- 


seen and heard. 


battle. 
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rance to have removed them, ere it could be brought} 
off. It stood, therefore, in a kind of human entrench-| 
ment; and strange, a form appeared to be seated upon | 
the heap, reclining against the fatal gun. Duvirier 







drew near. 
whatever that might have been, thrown off, the face 







upturned, pale and serene. 
fell, for the last time, on that noble countenance in its 
perfect expression; by the morrow, “ decay’s cold 
fingers would have swept its lines.” Duvirier could 
not mistake it—the dark mustachios—the placid coun- 
tenance—it was Alphonse D’ Aulincour. 










Duvirier dropped from his horse. A lance, most 
probably of one of the German followers of Mack, had 
transfixed the brave soldier’s heart. He sat, dead, and 
leaning against the cannon he had won. Soldier, as 


Duvirier was, acquainted with death both in friend and 










few brief moments, the scene around—the noise of tri- 
umph and of wo—the field of slaughter and of victory, 
struck him with unutterable disgust. Glory even 
seemed a sickening crime, and life a horrid dream, 








well escaped from. 
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A SONNET.—THE POET. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 







it cannot be—the baffled heart, in vain, 

May seek amid the crowd its throbs to hide, 

Ten thousand others, kindred pangs may bide ; 

Yet not the less will our own griefs complain. 

Chained to our rock, the vulture’s gory stain 

And tearing beak are every moment rife, 

Renewing pangs, that end but with our life. 

Thence bursteth forth the gushing voice of song— 

The soul’s deep anguish thus an utterance finds, 

Appealing to all hearts, and human minds 

Bow down in awe ; thence doth the bard belong 

Unto all times. And this, oh, this is fame! 

He asked it not—his soul demanded bread, 

And ye, charmed with the voice, gave but a stone 
instead. 
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TO THE WEEPING WILLOW." 





BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 









here, 
From the soil of Euphrates, so lovely but drear ? 
Your weeping appearance revives my deep grief, 
And nothing, no! nothing can yield me relief. 
Our fates are alike: you have lost your green shore, 
And I have a country, loved cowntry no more ! 


—__ 


* From the Polish. 













| 
It was motionless—the martial head-gear, | 


The light, already faint, | 


foe, the sight overpowered him; he sat, too, and for a | 


WEEPING WILLow ! whose hands have transplanted you 


THE GAITER BOOTS. 


Original. 
THE GAITER BOOTS. 
A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF “ THE PRETTY FeEsr.” 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,”’* KYD,” AND “ THE QUADROONE,” 


' 
** Jealousy, with just cause, is virtue, 
Groundless, it hath no evil equal to’t!’’ 


Two years passed away, two years of uninterrupted 
| connubial happiness, and each of our lovely brides had 
| become mathers! Never was a man so delighted a 
| being a parent, as Harry Lee, and of a bright, health; 
| boy, too, on which he could brag over his friend Lionel, 
| whose beautiful wife presented him with a little girl; 
but as it was the perfect miniature of his loved Carv- 
‘line, he was as well satisfied as Harry, though Haery’s 
_ boy was the picture of his * papa.” 
|“ This 1s better than being a bachelor, hey, Linton!’ 
said Harry, one day, when they had dined together «t 
| Lionel’s house, and the ladies had left the table to look 
| after their treasures in the nursery. “‘ What a delighi- 
| ful creature my wife is! I advise every man to choow 
|| his wife for her pretty foot !” 
Me Pshaw, Harry,” said Lionel, filling his wine-glass 
|| with ruby Port. ‘Caroline has rather a larger foot 
|| perhaps, than I should like myself, but she makes 
|| good a wife as if she had the feet of a Chinese beauty 
| I wouldn’t change her for any lady that wears number 
|| ones that I have ever seen.” 
] “Not for Ellen? My heavens, Linton, you moe 
| have a gross taste, not to admire Ellen’s sweet litie 
| feet. My boy has got small feet, too—devilish smal 
| But then it don’t signify so much in a boy !” 
! “* Here’s a bumper to him, Harry! and may he gets 
| wife as lovely as his father has obtained.” 
i ‘‘ And with as small feet,” added Harry, with 
|| cheek flushed with wine, drinking off the bumper. 
“Confound your small feet, Harry! Why, whist 
| kind of extremities would your grand-children bave," 
such case !” 
| “If they are girls, angelic ones!’’ replied Ham 
‘| with animation. “ But, by-the-by, Lionel, have yo 
and your pretty wife had any matrimonial sce 
'| together since you have been married ?” ' 
| © How do you mean?” asked Linton, slightly color 
| ing, and looking into his wine glass, as if watching the 


reflection of his face. 

“ Any little misunderstandings, squabbles, you knot 
eh?” repeated Harry, with a merry twinkle in his ™* 
low eyes. 

“ Why, no, not particularly, I believe,” ans¥e™ 
Linton, embarrassed in his manner. “ Why 40 )* 
ask ?”’ 

“Why, between you and me, Lionel, I think # 
|| speaks a little sharper to you on occasions than a s** 
tempered wife should do.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said Linton laughing and blushing, “ bes 
did you discover that?” 

“Ob, by accident, several times! But you uid | 
seem to observe it—at least, very wisely paid no 
tion to her, and so it passed. And I said to mys 
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—————— re ————————— = = 


I'll bet two to one, Linton hasn’t so sweet tempered a } “IT believe you, Linton! If wives are false, it is the 
vifeas Ihave. She has, to tell you the truth, a little | husbands that teach them the first lessons. I have ever 
vo large a foot to be perfectly sweet tempered. From had the most unlimited confidence in Eller! I regret 
more harmony and symmetry of person, would have || that I should, for an instant, have believed she would 
followed perfect harmony and symmetry of disposition.” flirt even with you—for flirtation in a wife, is the first 

“But hold, Harry! has your wife never shown any | rehearsal of inconstancy.” 
temper?’ Have you never had any of these matrimo-; “ You utter a severe truth, Harry.” 
nial scenes you speak of, eh, boy! Now out with the), “ Trath is always severe,” answered Harry, with a 
truth, for” —and Lionel glanced at the door, and low- | dignity that became the tone of his thoughts at that 
ered his voice—“* we are alone.” | moment. ‘ But how is it that Caroline has become 

“Never, pon my honor, Linton! She is inve.riably || jealous of you? and of Ellen, too! It must have been 
the same happy, cheerful creature, with a mos delight- | of her feet !”’ 
ful disposition! She loves me to devotion, ard I repay | ‘I can hardly conceive. She first manifested it one 
her love with adoration.” | day about four months ago, when your Ellen, nurse and 

“Do you adore her, or her foot, Harry ?”’ ‘boy, were at my house, and we were comparing 

“Her foot is the altar of the temple in which my | babies.” 
love worships! I kneel to that, but my adoration isto | “I recollect the time, perfectly,” said Harry crack- 
the spirit that fills the fair temple.” | ing an almond, yet listening with deep interest. 

“You are poetical, Harry! I believe you speak | “I then remarked, for you have talked so much 
truly of Ellen! She is indeed lovely in her disposi- about small feet being essential to beauty in woman, I 
tion.” | had, in part, imbibed your foolish notions, taking up my 

“Will you be as frank now about Caroline,” said | little Ellen’s foot, and glancing at your wife, that I 
Harry, laughing and casting a mischievous glance at his | wished her foot, when she grew up, would be as small 
friend. : |,and pretty as her’s.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Harry,” he said in a | “Yes, yes, I remember, and Caroline spoke up 
subdued tone, with his eye upon the door through which | rather sharply, rather more so, at least, than became a 
the two wives had passed to the nursery, “ Caroline has | loving wife of two years, and said, while her cheek 
but one fault! She is, naturally, the best tempered, | heightened its hue, 
generous, noble-minded creature in the world, but she || “<I wish you had married Ellen, then, if you think 
—ie—” a small foot so very desirable.’ Yes, I recollect that 

“Out with it—jealous of Ellen’s pretty feet.” | perfectly, and it is one of the occasions I alluded to. 

“No—but jealous of me.” || She is jealous, as [ told you, not of you, but of my 

“Of you! of you, must chaste and noble Joseph!” | wife’s feet! I exonerate you fully.” 
cried Harry, laughing; “ha, ha, ha! And whois the! “It amounts to the same thing which she is jealous 
fair lady whose charms are so dangerous to her peace ?” ‘of. She plainly envies Ellen! But it is my fault, as 

E Your wife, Harry!’ said Linton, with a quiet | well as yours, too, Harry; for we have put the idea 
smile. into her head! I shouldn’t be surprized if it should be 

“My wife,” cried Harry, looking all at once very | productive of much misery to her.” 
grave; ““ what the devil—what can she think you have | “ indeed, I trust not so serious a result,” said Harry, 
to do with my wife ?”” with a look of solicitude. ‘“ But then women have 

“T can’t tell,” replied Linton, amused at Harry's || made themselves wretched, and their husbands, too, for 
sudden flash of incipient jealousy. | more trifling matters. But this occurred four months 

“Look here, Linton, have you been flirting with|/ago. She has forgotten it now.” 

Ellen, now 1” seriously asked Harry, with a most mel-|| “ No—but it grows worse. Ellen never comes to see 
tncholy expression to his usually cheerful features. || us, that after she leaves, she does not have a fit of those 
“Tell me the truth, and I’ll—I’ll forgive you—I will, | delightful little pouting pantomimes, the sulks, the 
"pon my soul !”” | whole day.” 

ante sy a gentleman, and a man of honor, no, my “The deuce she does! And how does she treat 

“* Dey, replied Linton, with sincerity, yet scarcely || Ellen ?” 

Pe from laughter at his friend’s very serious | “ Latterly, with increasing coldness. Have you not 

a observed it ?” 

“T knew it, my dear boy, Linton, I knew it could |“ By Heaven, I have! I heard her at dinner, as I 
ph 80,"" said Harry, giving a long breath; “ you || was uncorking a bottle of Port, reply to something 
tt nents devilishly bad I felt. Ellen loves me \ Ellen said about her going down to Lane's with - 

t soul—but then these women are women, | after dinner, and get some pairs of shoes, as I a 





tnd there is no knowing how to take them! seep a very ill-humored way, as I judged, by the tone; 


| but looking up, and seeing Ellen looking as smiling as 


a md is to keep a sharp eye on them, heh, heh, heh! 
pe ay ever—what a delightlful wife I’ve got, Linton !—I con- 
; Yes, if you want them to run away when you go||cluded I had imagined the ill-humor. But then Ellen 
“sleep! A husband’s frank and open confidence in lis so sweet tempered, nothing Caroline could say to her, 


is wife ; P . P 
“* wife, is the safest security to his marital honor.” —_|| would move her.”’ 





THE GAIT 


“One would think you lauded Ellen so profusely, | 
Harry, to show Caroline in darker shades! But L 
hope she will, by-and-by, have good sense enough to 
get over it.” 

** And I inereased the flame to-day, too! 
remember I was thoughtlessly enough, I see now, talk- 


Don’t you 





ing about a pretty woman [ had’ met down town, who 


was faultless, save her feet, which I said, were not only 


large, but that she used them as if a young lady’s feet| 


were absolutely given her merely to walk with, as' 
. . | 
wheels are put under a locomotive, that it may go some- 


how over the ground, instead of being, as Heaven de- | 
signed them, the loveliest features of beauty, giving her 
as wings are given angels, to transfer her person from | 
place to place, revealing, in the act the harmony and | 
dignity that dwells in motion !”’ 


“I remember laughing at you, Harry.” 


* But your wife didn’t laugh !” | 


** No.” 


“No. She looked as grave as a prude.” 


| 
} 
1} 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1) 
| 


|| To this point. 


ER BOOTS. 


| it would be a deformity. She is full three sizes jn pers 
son larger than Ellen, and her foot is not a hair's 
| breadth too large for her.” 

| “ This I have always said, Harry.” 

| ** And so have I. 

| woman who wore a number higher than a French one, 


But I did not 


19 


I said that I would not marry a 
Isaysonow! I married such a woman! 
say a woman’s foot could not be perfectly beautiful ever 
with number fives! She may be tall enough, and 
majestic enough to require such a foot! How would 
Mrs. Siddons have looked with a foot like Ellen’! 
absurd and deformed !” 
, You are changing your tactics, Harry,”’ said Linton, 
| laughing. 

“Not a shadow! 
i only have always said I liked not a woman with a 


i 


I have always spoken as I do, 


large foot; and a woman with ¢oo large a foot, which 
is very common, I cannot endure.” 
“What are you coming to, Harry ? 


Caroline's notions must be reversed, 


“I should have been pleased if she had only looked || or, rather, she must have her ideas on this subject cor 


grave. She looked very angry, in my opinion.” 


} rected. 


| 


As I have been mainly instrumental in giving 


“Well, I said grave, out of respect for your feelings, } her such notions, in which both she and you have mis. 


And I was struck at the 
Evil 


Lionel, She did look mad! 
reflection, how ill anger sits on a pretty face! 


: , i} 
passions are all ugly, and the contrast is so great when | 
they display themselves in a beautiful countenance, like |) 


Mrs. Linton’s, for instance, that the effect is singularly 
unpleasing. On harsh, homely faces, there is less con- 
trast, and the effect is less striking. 1 recollect a beau- 


tiful girl of eighteen, I once saw very angry. She re- 


have said any thing to make Caroline envious of Ellen. 
What a sad affair it would be, if 
this should dissever their friendship!” 

“T fear it will!’ said Linton, gravely; “ it were 
indeed to be regretted. 
feet, Harry!" 

“* T will say ‘amen,’ if it is to be the cause of mingling 


Two such friends! 
Confound your mania for pretty 


alloy in your cup of connubial happiness. Caroline is 
such a lovely and generous minded woman, too!”’ 

“Yes, there is only this to mar our felicity, In all 
else, she is an incomperable creature, Harry.” 

**T will make Ellen wear No. 3’s!” said his friend, 
warmly, 

“No, no! let it work its own cure.” 


* But it wont. Let woman that loves her husband, 


once get the idea into her head that he admires another | 


women for some point of character in person she does 
not possess, or possessing less perfection, she will soon 
believe that his admiration extends to the whole woman, 
and that he loves her better than herself. So ripe jea- 
lousy comes of it; as Dow, Jr. would say in his very 
lent Patent Sermons, ‘ her thoughts will sit brood- 
Bein the nest of suspicion, upon the eggs of envy, ‘till 
they hatch the little chickens of jealousy.” These 
chickens must be plucked ere they get full feathered.” 
“ How can it be done, Harry?” asked Lionel, with 
an interest that called forth his friend's sympathy. 
“Caroline's person and figure are faultless, and 
though she wears No. 3’s, if she had a foot for No. 2's, 


— me, I must do my best to make matters 
| ’ 


right again.’ 
“IT wish to mercy you would, Harry, if possible ; for, 
to tell you the truth, it is ringing in my ears from mom- 
|| ing ‘till night. 
Be What, does she box them?” asked Harry, refilling 
| very deliberately his champaign glass, and looking up 
| with a smile. 
“Not quite—but it is almost as bad. The other 
! morning I happened to knock one of her shoes aside 
|| with my foot, in crossing the chamber, and she instant 
cried, ‘You wouldn’t have kicked Ellen Lee’s shoe in 


| that way! It is just because I wear a larger one than 


she does, you treat me so;’ and so she burst into tears, 
a into bed again, and got up at eleven o'clock with 
|| swollen eyes, and as silent as a mule.” 
i “Well, upon my soul, Linton, I am sorry. But f 
| have a plan to appeal to her good sense.” 
“ What is it? name it, for Heaven’s sake.” 
| “T was in Launitz’s statuary gallery last week, aod 
| saw there, as 1 entered the door, a statue of Dian, ® 
| casque, quiver, and sandal shoon! I stood still without 
| advancing nearer, and gazed a long time on the figure 


teeayp , 
|admiring its just proportions and faultless symmetty; 





| particularly [ was fascinated with the foot, which was ® 
| beautiful as Ellen's.” 
| “+ How is it,’ said I, after surveying it a-while, and 
turning round to the sculptor, ‘ how is it, Launitz, that 
|| every statue of the mythological beauties is the just *™ 
| of the Medicean Venus ?'” 
| “* This is not,’ he said, pointing to the statue of the 
| divine huntress, ‘The Venus personifies Love, and is 
therefore, small in stature, for grace and love are 
| appropriately and delicately illustrated by lessening 
‘real. Dian personifies woodland sports; she is the 
jgenius of the chase! She is therefore some inches 
| taller than the genius of love, that she may be fleet . 
foot, and light, that she may pursue with swiftness 
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You observe her feet are slender and larger, and more 
slender than those of the Medici, which is to your left; 
and they should be so, to preserve the poetical truth of 
ber character.’ ™ 

“+ You do not mean to say this statue of Dian is taller 
than the Venus de Medici,’ I exclaimed with surprize, 


approac hing it. 
“ Three inches !”” he said, smiling ; “its perfect sym- 
metry has deceived you !” 
“ ‘Indeed it has,’ said I, as I went close up to it, 
when I saw that he had spoken the truth. Yet the 


symmetry of person was so well maintained, that a few 


steps off, I could have sworn it was not taller than | 


Ellen, or the foot larger than her’s—”’ 


“ And yet—” 

“ And yet it was, for I measured it, just the height of 
your wife, and the foot a half inch longer than her’s !”’ 

“Excellent. And that has conceited you to the be- 
lief that in symmetry may lie the true principles of 
beauty, and not in the foot.” 

“No, not exactly, but that a foot may be large, and 
yet be faultless.” 

“Good, my dear Harry, very good! Now you are 
getting reasonable.” 


“Not a jot more so than I have been, for I yield | 
nothing, concede nothing of what I have advocated. I | 
| 


have only learnt something additional.” 

“Well, and how are you going to make this knowl- 
edge avail me in the matter of Caroline’s growing 
envy. 

“By taking her in to-morrow, as if by accident, in 
passing by, to see this statue, and with Launitz’s ex- 
planation of the true principles of beauty as they exist 
in one and the other, Dian and Venus, and with a little 
tact on my part, and address on your own, we will make 
her in perfect good humor with herself. Nay, I will 
wager she would afterwards turn up her pretty nose at 
such a little foot as Ellen’s. 
house, for you, as I come down from Bond street.’ 

“You are a clever dog, Harry,” cried Linton, grasp- 
ing his hand with a brightning eye. ‘It shall be as 
you say—Caroline shall go to-morrow. 
attempt to reconvert her, will succeed !”’ 

“Never doubt it, Lionel! Come, let us take a bum- 
per to your lovely Diana !”” 

“And I will toast your Venus, Harry.” 

“Capital—our wives are both goddesses, and Dian 
thal reign in the empire of her own chaste beauty, as 
well as Venus in that of love. Come, Linton, another 
glass.” 

“No, Harry.” 

“Well, I will finish this bottle alone, then; you 
Keep good wine ! By-the-by, a friend sent me a 
present of a dozen of that fine old Paulding’s Pale we 
wed to drink so much of, when we were at the hotel. 
Do you sigh for those days, Linton.” 

“No, Harry, not if I could get Caroline over this fit 
of jealousy.” 

“Envy, not jealousy, my boy. Don’t fear but all will 
come out strait. She has been sighing to be a Venus— 


I will call by * your | 


| your forehead with Cologne. 


| must come down and help me to drink up that sherry. 

| By- -the-by, that nice fellow, Sinclair, wrote me a note he 
had just received a private importation of ‘ London 
and wants me to call at his house, 

I had like to have forgot it. I must 
| quit you, Harry, for I would not miss Sinclair’s wine, 
It has a 
Come to-morrow, at 


Pp articular,’ 
‘to prove it. 


|for nothing. Your port is capital! peh, peh! 


| rich warm flavor like Burgundy. 
Make my excu-cuse to the la-ladies, and tell 

| Ellen I’ll—that is you'll go home with her. There 

| she is now, l-loo-looking |-like—lI-like a p-p-p-pr-pretty 

| foo-f-f-f-t.”” 

“Why, Harry, you're tipsy,” said Ellen, coming in 


** Lionel, how could you let Harry 
” 


| eleven. 


}at that moment! 
|help himself to so much wine, when you know 


| “« Y-yes—Lionel kn-knows, Ellen—Lionel knows—" 


| articulated, or rather stuttered the very mellow Harry 
| Lee, as he attempted to cross from the table to the 
door. 
| “ Where are you geing, Harry ?”’ said Ellen, laughing, 
as he “vibrated” like an inverted pendulum, as he tried 
to walk particularly upright, and deluded himself with 
the idea that he did so. 

“I’m going home—no—yes, I’m going hom 

“To go to bed, I dare say. Harry, why will you 
take so much wine, when a very little affects you so 
| easily?” 

“G-t-t get used to it, 
t-t-t-to it, if I don’t, don’t, don’t get used to it. 


o” 





” 
e! 


Ellen—I never’ll get used 
Did 
you know that? 

“I know you shant go home, but you shall lie down 
on the sofa here, and take a short nap, and I will bathe 


” 


‘Oh, wo-woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, c-co-coy and hard to please, 





| 
1] 


I hope this 


B-bu-t when m-misfortune clouds the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou!’ 





Yes, that’s dear woman, and them's my sentiments.” 

And thus speaking in an amusingly drunken manner, 
Harry Lee suffered his wife to lead him to the sofa, 
where he soon fell asleep. Lionel drew bis chair near 
Ellen, as she fanned Harry’s heated brow, and began to 
|chat with her on the ordinary topics of the day, when 
Caroline came in, and seeing them so near together, 
|though a chair’s space separated them, she cast an 
| angry glance at her husband, a revengeful one at Ellen, 
'and immediately retired, giving the door a bang to 
| behind her. 

“What is the matter with Caroline, to-day?” anxi- 
ously inquired Ellen, unsuspecting her innocent @gency 
| in causing her ill-humor. 


| “T can’t tell you—you must ask Harry, when he 


wakes up from his nap,” said Lionel, with a sad smile, 
as he rose to follow his wife, to soothe her; though he 
ought to have known ere this, that an angry woman is 
best let alone. Persuasion irritates; anger makes her 
worse ; humble yourself, and she despises you ; ben 
yourself falsely, and she treats you as if you wet® really 
in the fault. If she loves you, she will soon be sorry and 
seek reconciliation; if she does not care for you, she 





“€ must convince her she is a goddess, dear! You 





will get pleased lest she spoil her beauty; for every 
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pretty woman knows nothing is so poisonous to the || ‘ Upon my honor, Caroline, you wrong me! I haye 
complexion as anger; nothing destroys beauty so quickly | no thought of any one but you !”’ 
as frowns! These judicious sayings are taken from an || “I know youlove her! I know what you think abou; 


“Old Booke,” entitled ‘‘Sweete Advisement to Hus- | a wife’s foot! You ought to have looked at my fee 

bands and Wyfes to ye furthurance of theer Hymeneal | before you married me !” 

amicability.” | “T wish to gracious I had,’’ was Lionel’s thoughr. 
Mrs. Linton had retreated to her chamber, and locked | but he did not speak it aloud. “TI see Harry was, 

the door! Lionel tried the knob once or twice, and more sensible man than I took him for! Well, Caro, 

then spoke in a low tone,'with his mouth to the key-| what is to be done? Are you to be angry all the ev- 





hole. ning and expose yourself to Ellen?” 

“ Caroline.” “Ellen, again! Ellen—it’s all Ellen!” repeated the 
No reply. lady, with sneering mockery, giving offence to her beav- 
“ Dear Caroline,” a little louder, tiful features. “I expect it is with her, ‘ Lionel, dear 
No reply. | Lionel, nothing but ‘ Lionel, all the time !” 

“« Sweetest Caroline, won’t you answer ?” “ What has possessed you, Caroline ?” 

No reply. | “ Nothing more than usual,”’ she answered, sudden\ 
“Caro, dear, let me in.” A pause. ‘changing her manner, ceasing to rock, and taking ups 


No reply. ‘book, began to read it. She looked as calm and placid 

Lionel listened a moment, and then sighing heavily, las a summer’s morn! He gazed at her with surprise 
and wishing all feet, little and big, to , he turned | and perplexity. He had been married, however, but 
to go down stairs. But Mrs. Linton did not intend | two years, and this was but a brief apprenticeship to. 
to let him go back to Ellen’s society; she had quit | pretty and especially a jealous wife’s whims. He dil 
the room to make him leave her, as she knew him well | not know that this was but another phase of her disples- 
enough to know he would follow her, if he saw her | gure; but believing she had become pleasant, he put his 
go out angry. So, as Lionel reached the head of the | arm about her to kiss her, when he received a slap with 
stairs he heard her door open. He looked back, but || the book on the cheek, that created quite a revolution in 
she was not visible, but the door was wide spread. He || his ideas. Without a word he patiently bore it, aid 
returned, and softly entered. Caroline was seated in @| stood gazing upon her with surprize. If he had lived 
rocking chair, with her back towards him, rocking very |/ all his life a bachelor, he felt it would not have taught 
resolutely. He closed the door and approached her. || him so much about woman as he had learned in the last 
She did not turn her head, but kept on rocking and | ten minutes. He was silent and enduring, for he remem- 
biting her thumb nail. He knelt on one knee beside | bered that she was the ‘‘ weaker vessel,” and that he 
her, and took the hand that lay on the arm of the chair, | had pledged himself to love and cherish her. He was 
but she pulled it away with a jerk. He sighed heavily, i now practising a hard lesson in love: for it is a very 
and after a few seconds’ silence, attempted to take the | hard one to love any body that slaps us angrily in the 
other, on which she was leaning her cheek. She | face with a book, while the pain is stil] felt. Her gene- 
snatched it away from him and kicked the cricket |’ rosity of spirit should have instantly done homage to his 








over. | forbearance ; but she was angry, and that is a grett 
“Caroline, my sweet wife, how have I offended |' cover for every thing angered persons do, that is unjas, 
you?” ||to be wrapped up in! 
The “ sweet wife” bit her nail the harder, and kept || Caroline, however, seemed a little ashamed, but 
her eyes fixed on vacancy. ‘shame wouldn’t heal her envy and jealousy. 


“ Are you angry because I was talking with Ellen?” ! “Mrs. Linton, you ere certainly a very strange 


* No!” she replied in a tone so angry, that it started || wife!” 
him; and swinging her chair smartly round, she left | .ould assume. 


bim at her back. | “ And you are a very strange husband, Mr. Linton.” 
“What are you put out about, then?” he asked, || «¢ What have I done?” 

now almost angry himself. “ How innocent, all at once !”’ and she curled her lip. 
“ Nothing.” } “T am innocent of wronging you, Caroline, in anyway.” 
“ are short and sweet. If I have unintentionally || + How mild, Sir, all at once. How I like to see* 


given you offence, I ask your forgiveness, Caroline,” he | husband mild !” 
said calmly, but firmly; “I can’t remain here to see || “What a vexatious person you are! You curl your 
you conduct yourself in this manner.” | lip with such bitterness and scorn that either you m™* 
“ T suppose not, while Ellen Lee is down stairs.” * | be a very bad woman or I a very bad man.” 
“ What is Ellen Lee to me, that I should desire her || “ There, you've just hit it!” 
society to my dear Caroline’s?” he said, taking her || «Good Heaven! what has got into you? You make 
hand, wWhtich she inctantly withdrew from him. | yourself the most disagreeable, hateful woman I ev 
Mes. Linton remained silent, but still rocking very | saw.” 
perseveringly, and then, at length replied in that cross | “Yes, yes—I am not quite so charming, I know,” 
and querulous tone, so difficult to reply to safely, “ You | Ellen Lee.” 
like her because she has @ small! foot.” | “‘Confound Ellen Lee.” 


at length said Lionel, in as mild a tone as he § 
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«Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Linton, nervously rocking || We think if he had altogether held his tongue, it 
back in her chair. } would have been altogether best; for up to this point 
“ You are determined to madden me—make me beside || matters stood as they were when he came in to the 
; | chamber—if any thing, rather worse. At this instant 


, 
myself !’ if 
: | Harry’s voice was heard below stairs, and Lionel, whose 


« Ellen will then restore you to your senses! I dare renee 
ou call and have a ¢éte-d-téte with her every day | natural goodness of heart, and love for his wife would 
say you 


|| not let him retain revenge against her, hastily kissed her 


yo t to walk.” 
oem angry cheek, and kindly asking her if she wouldn’t 


" « Never, Caroline !” 
“ You have been seen twice walking in Broadway with | 
her, and did not tell me of it.” had restored him to a degree of sobriety, and he was 


soon come down, left the chamber. Harry’s short nap 


And | Teady to leave to go to his friend Sinclair's wine-proving. 
| Ellen quickly perceived that something unpleasant had 


ter with Harry, who turned her over to me, pleading occurred between Lionel and Caroline, and she ordered 
. | her carriage, saying it would be too late for the baby to 
im va : ._ | be out if she did not go then. Lionel saw her and 
“Yes, oh, yes!” she said with coomntel incredulity, || Harry off, and then returned to the dining room, hoping 
tossing her pretty head. “And you didn’t go e and | Caroline would come down. But he saw her no more 
say an hour, and no one else at home! Qh, ho! | that night, for when he went to retire, she sent him 

“Upon my soul, I think you can manage for so lovely || word that the nurse was in her room with her for the 
a woman, to make yourself excessively disuegreeable. ‘night, and that he might go down and sleep on a sofa in 
Once for all, Mrs. Linton, are you jealous of my ac- } his library, if he chose to. He sighed, and for the first 
quaintance with Harry’s wife? If you ave, I will speak time since his marriage, tried a bachelor’s bed again in 
to her no more from this hour.” | the small front room adjoining the parlor, which he had 

“Jealous! Ha, ha! J jealous of you! No, no! If || made a sort of library and smoking room, having luxu- 
| was jealous, 1 have beauty enough to make you sick | riously furnished it with lounges, and pillows and otto- 
of firing with other women !”’ } mans. Here he took up his quarters for the night! 

“ Do you mean that you will seek the attentions of men = = “* Who wouldn’t remain a bachelor if he knew what 
of gallantry?” he demanded with astonishment and it was to be a married man?” sighed he, as he threw 
pain. | himself upon his solitary couch. “ Yet, if Caroline 

“I don’t say what I mean or do not mean. [am not ! wasn’t jealous, I wouldn't change my state to what it 
jealous! Jealous! Ha, ha, ha!” and she rocked away H was, for, with all my trouble, I have enjoyed more real 
harder than before, and nearly bit through her fingers’ | pure happiness the two years I have been married, than 
ends to the blood. |in all my bachelor life! Well, he who would have the 

“Will you then be pleasant? You know I Jove you,” | rose must have the thorn ye 


he said tenderly. With this patient reflection, the bed-banishe 1 husband 

“Not quite so well as Ellen Lee.” ; ‘turned himself over and went to sleep. 

“If you mention that name again, I will run away | In the meanwhile, Harry and his wife had reached 
from you,” said Lionel, impatiently. “ You are jealous | ome, the carriage drove round to the stables, and taking 
of me, envious of Ellen, and try to render yourself and leave of Ellen on the steps of his door, he was departing 
me miserable, all without a shadow of cause." on his wine-engagement with his friend Sinclair, when. 

Caroline became pale at her husband s stern reproof, | she called him : , 
and it was plain a little firmness on his part would have | 
subdued her quite. \ 


« And who has been trying to make mischief? 
what harm to walk with her? Each time I had met 


” 
engagements down town. 


“You will go by Lane’s, Harry-—wait and take my 
"i> on wee Hieitine san hecnnetsl hewn © teat eens | guiter-boots and leave — there. You can put them 
| in your pocket, you know. 


hess of anger. | wea in my vest pocket. What is to be done to 


“ No.” i) 

“Do you not love Ellen for her pretty foot 1” ae — os - — -_s “a opi 

“No” || to ask him if he can close it again neatly—if not to 
%. ‘| cover them with new fawn-colored silk.” 


I know you do now, and I know Ellen tries to con- 
trast herself with me to my disadvantage? She always | “ But get a new pair, Ellen.” 
has her foot out on an ottoman or cricket! Itis always | “‘No—I have not worn these three times, and they 
to be seen !”” | are such a pretty shape.” 
“ Because Harry’s vanity makes her wear her dresses || ‘So they are! I will take them down, Ellen, if you 
shorter than ordinary, and she 43 will give them to me.” 
“Oh, yes, she’ll find a defender and champion in you, | His wife, after a moment’s absence, returned and 
Lionel,” she said with inimitable scorn. | placed in bis hands a pair of the most exquisitely 
“I think I had best hold my tongue,” he said, } shaped French fawn-colored boots. Harry looked at 
pettishly, them almost adoringly, and then exemining the rent 
“I think you had,” she repeated with a bitter | carefully, placed them in his coat pocket. 
mugh, , “Now don’t lose them out, Harry,” she said, as he 














walked off in the direction of Broadway, with the toes 
of the little boots peeping out of his pocket. 
“ Oh, no—I shall keep them safely, Ellen.” 







Captain Sinclair’s ‘ London Particular,’ because you 
know, Harry % 
“ Yes, 1 know—I’ll be prudent, you may depend upon 


me. 
“Call in at Caroline’s, when you come up, as you 













pass right by the house, and see if they have get over 
their little affair.” 

“Yes, perhaps I will. Adieu, my fair!” Harry 
kissed his hand, and waived hi# lovely wife a gallant 
adieu. 

The evening at Captain Sinclair’s passed off pleasantly, 
and about half past nine, Harry left most particularly 
mellow, to proceed home on foot—for he loved walking 









in preference to the omnibus-creeping dot-and-go-one 
pace. As he passed the head of Murray street, he 
recollected that he had forgotten to leave Ellen’s boots 







Lane's fashionable ladies’ shoe-mart. 







“Ah, eh! Lane, good evening,”’ he said tipsily and 





pleasantly; “‘here’s a pair of Mrs. Lee’s gaiter boots 





—split out, you see—Ellen wants them sewed.” And 

Harry taking them from his pocket gave them to him. 
“Yes, I see, Sir,’ 

and shaking his head; “ but I fear it can’t be done.” 






’ 








“It must be done—must, must be, be d-done, Lane,” 





said Harry, keeping himself steady with his hand on the 
back of a chair. 

“ It will cost quite as much as a new pair of boots, to 
repair it—the whole silk must be taken off—the welts 
made new—it will be quite as much work as to make a 










new boot, Mr. Lee. In fact, I would rather make a 
new pair.” 






“ Devilish bad, Lane! Ellen’s favorite boots! Mine 







too! Small foot my wife has, eh, Lane ?’’ 








“ The prettiest boots I ever made, Sir,’’ said Lane, 





admiring them. ‘I would know her shoe or boot if I 
"Saw it any where.” 






“ Se you would—so any body would. Lane, you're a 





man of sentiment—of talk, | mean. But you can’t mend 
"em, eh?” 








, 


“ T am sorry to say no, Sir.’ 
“ Well, I'll take them along with me, and try some 
other shoe store—perhaps some on ’em may find a way 





of fixing 'em.” 






“ Perhaps so, Mr. Lee; but I advise you to have a 





new pair—they are quite useless to you.” 
* Are they, Lane !—then I'll take them and give ‘em 






to some little poor child in the street. "Tis a pity to 





lose ‘em ;—such, such a p-pr-pret-ty foot !” and Harry 
recovering himself from a slight “vibration,” held up 
the boots to his own admiring eyes. 

He then put them in his pocket, and walked as erect 
as a granadier, from the shoe store—tipsy gentlemen 
always walk particularly erect, if they can! 

Notwithstanding Lane’s judgment passed upon the 
boots, Harry took them into Whittington’s and one or 
two other places, where he found condemnation passed 
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in coming down, and immediately turned and went into | 


said Lane, examining the rent | 





upon them equally strong as at Lane’s. He therefor 


became a little irritated, and was half of a mind, 


throw them into the street. While in this mood oj 


' . . . 
“‘ Now come home early—and don’t try too much of | temper, and yet holding them in his hand, he came 


|| opposite Linton’s house. He remembered Ellen: 
reqnest for him to call; but looking up at the house 
and seeing no lights, he concluded not to do so, and was 
about passing on, when he saw that the window of 


} Lionel’s library, where he was sleeping on his ottoman, 
|| was let down at the top, for the night was warm and 
close. Thereupon a thought struck him, and turning 
) back a step, he tossed Ellen’s hapless boots through 
|| into the room, and went on his way whistling, with « 
occasional hiccup for a second, 

“ Who'll be king but Charlie, oh, 

Who'll be king but Charlie ?” 


= 7” » * ~ * * * 


The ensuing morning, Mrs. Caroline Linton awoke, 
and lay reflecting upon all her conduct to Lionel. Her 





conscience convicted her of injustice towards him, and 
she resolved she would make him unhappy no longer by 
her jealousy. A night’s sleep and the subsequent 
|morning’s reflections, often produce great changes in 
the minds both of men and women. Caroline felt she 
‘had been wrong, and herein her good sense had th 
ascendancy. 

‘*T will go down to the library, and while he is asleep 
| kiss him, wake him, and ask his forgiveness for my folly, 
| and I will be jealous and envious no longer—for I know 
| he loves me with all his noble and manly heart.” 
| With this sensible and very praiseworthy resolution, 
\ she rose, threw on her snowy robe de chambre, ani 
|| stole softly down stairs. All was still in the halls, and 
she timidly approached the door of the library. It was 
partly open, and she entered. Her husband lay asleep 
on the ottoman, in his dressing gown She bent over 
him, and then lightly kissed his forehead! The touch, 
slight as it was, awaked him, and looking up he smiled 
| upon her with a calm joy that he could not give utter 


| ance to, and folded her to his heart. 

|| You have slept badly here, I fear, Lionel,” she said 

‘after a few moments’ silence between them, during 

| which he held her hand affectingly and happily in his. 

| “ Pretty well, wife—I have, however, been a long 

| while unfamiliar with a bachelor’s lodgings,” he sid 

| smiling. - 

| “Forgive me, Lionel! I have acted very foolishly. 

| Won't you forgive me ?” 

| © With all my heart.” ’ 
“Tf you will, I will never mention Ellen to )* 

again.” 

| “ Nor doubt my love for you ?”’ 

|| “No, never again, husband. I know you don’t think 

of Ellen, except as my friend and as Harry's wile.” — 

| “You do me but justice, dear Caroline,” be 


tenderly. 

“ And I promise you I will never be jealous of you 
and Ellen a ” here she checked herself, uttered § 
| shriek, and springing forward, caught up one of Ellen + 
boots which lay at the end of the sofa. Ob, what ™ 
\ chief Harry set on foot ! 
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“Good God! what is all this!” cried Lionel, seizing 
his wife by the arm, not seeing the cause of her shriek. 

«What is it, Mr. Innocence? Look at this! whose 
hoot is this, Sir 7” and she held up the hapless gaiter- 
hoot to Lionel’s astonished eyes. 

“Jt looks like Ellen’s,” he said with surprize. 

« Looks like Ellen’s! You know it is her’s; and now 
tell me how it came here ?” 

“Upon my soul, I am ignorant as the babe unborn.’ 


A lady’s boot in your sleeping-room 
7? 


’ 


“You do know. 
and you innocent of all knowledge of it 

“Tt may have been thrown into the library door, yes- 
terday, by her nurse. 
fund, your suspicions might have some foundation !” 
pleaded Lionel in the most unlucky sentence a man 
ever uttered. 

“ Then,” she shrieked, her searching and jealous eyes 
having discovered the toe of the other peeping from 
beneath the sofa, “‘ then you have condemned yourself 
out of your own mouth, Sir! Look at this, too!” and 
she held up the mate to the eyes of the astounded hus- 
tnd. Lionel gazed upon it as if it had been a 
basalisk. 

“Well, Sir!” demanded the infuriated wife, her eyes 
fisshing, her cheek pale, and her whole form heaving 
with anger, wounded pride, and violent jealousy. 

“By mine honor, Caroline, I know nothing about it.”’ 

“You do—you do, Mr. Linton! Where is she— 
where is the wicked thing concealed?” And Mrs. 
Linton flew to the window curtains, and examined their 
folds—tifted the drapery before a book case, got down 
on the oor and looked under the sofas and ottomans, 
peeped behind the door, and then taking breath, came 
nd thrust the fatal boots once more in poor Lionel’s 
lace, 

“Oh, you villain!’ she cried nervously, and with 
ernfic emotion shaking her whole frame; “ you will 
the death of me! You will, you will!” and over- 
come by the intensity and excess of her feelings, she 
‘trieked, and fell fainting in the arms of her grieved, 
wondering, alarmed and puzzled husband. 


“Mrs. Linton was conveyed to her chamber, a servant 
despatched for a physician, and another for Harry and 

wife. These parties all arrived about the same 
me, and Lionel taking Harry aside, privately commu- 
weated the whole matter to him. He was listened to 
"ry gravely by his friend, who, when he had concluded, 
swe himself freely up to the merriest fit of laughter, he 
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| Harry, however, succeeded in calming her sufficiently 
bes listen to him, when he explained in his humorous 
and happy way, the adventure of the boots. Caroline 
i listened at first with incredulity; but as Harry con- 
| cluded, she felt convinced of the truth of his account, 
| especially when she called to mind that he had as 
‘much cause for jealousy about the introduction of the 
| boots into Lionel’s sleeping room, as herself. After a 
few moments’ reflection, with her hands covering her 
face, she looked up with a sweet smile, and silently 
| extended one hand to Lionel, the other to Ellen—the 
,one pressed her to his grateful heart, the other affec- 
| tionately kissed her cheek, and a full and perfect recon- 
| ciliation was ratified and sealed. 
| “T will never be jealous again, Lionel, be ¢ircum- 
stances ever 80 strong against you; I feel I have been 
very silly, and made you and Eller very unhappy. I 
hope you will both forgive me.” 

“« And am I wo be forgiven?” asked Harry, taking her 
hand, “ for making so much mischief?” 

“ Freely, since you have so well repaired the mischief 
you have done,” she said gaily ; “‘but Lhope you will be 
careful never to throw a lady’s boots, particularly your 
wife’s, into a gentleman’s window again!” 

It will be well to mention that. the visit to the statue 
of Diana at Launitz’s studio, was made, and that the 
result was most happy on the mind of the beautiful end 
Diana-like Mrs. Linton; who, from that momient, was 
no more jealous of Ellen’s small foot, being perfectly 
satisfied that a lady may wear number three’s, and yet 
have as beautiful and symmetrical feet as one who 
wears number one French gaiter boots. 

J. mM. I. 


Original. 
“1 AM NOT MAD, MOST NOBLE FESTUS”.—Sr. Pacu: 


Ir ’tis madness, when cast on the waves of the ocean, 

And toss’d by the rage of its surging commotion, 

To catch at the spar that will buoy you up, 

While the heart tells the dying pulsations of Hope, 

*Neath the load of despair, with a fire at the brain, 

Your eyes, almost bursting, you anxiously strain 

To behold the bright sail of some ship on the foam, 

To restore you once more to your lov'd ones at home,— 
Then the Christian ie mad! 


When you gazeat the things your heart has long cherish’d 
And behold them all scatter’d, and wither'd, and perish'd, 
If ’tis madness to wish for the power to give 

Those lov'd things in beauty for ever to live ; 

If, when friends have departed and hopes are all dead, 





nad ever indulged in, When, at length, Lionel could 
rake him speak, he explained to him how the boots 
came in his room. 

Come, for Heaven's sake, to Caroline’s room with 
™, “cried Lionel, dragging him by the arm; “ she is 
a now! You have almost been my ruin; you 
shal} now save me.”’ 

a went into the chamber where Caroline lay, 
th her arm bound up, for she had just been bled for 


And the lights of life’s pathway for ever have fled, 
’Tis madness to look through the gloom of earth’ night 
To the rise of a morning eternally bright,— 

Then the Christian is mad! 


If ‘tis madness to love what is lovely and bright, 
And hate the dark things of pollution and night ; 
To fly from the pit where lost spirits are riven, 
And long for the beauty, bliss, glory of heaven, 
To enjoy the rapture which swells the loud hyma 
Of the blest ones, and angels, and high cherubim ; 








* determination of blood to the brain. She hed fiercely 
C Ellen to come near her, and when Lionel 
‘ered, she shricked, and called him her murderer. 

35 


| 


To follow the footsteps of Him who has trod 
O’er earth's pains to the throne of our Father and Ged 
Then the Christian is mad ! 
cM. F. OD 
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WE conclude “Leaves of the Lyre” in the present number, | 
three of the songs appearing for the first time. The others | 
have already been before the public, but are included to com- |} 
plete the series. The whole will shortly be published in an | 
embellished edition of the music. 


== {} 


LEAVES FOR THE LYRE.—No. IV.) 


\ 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
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THE BEAM OF DEVOTION. | 
* All earth-born cares are wrong.’’— Goldsmith. t 
| 







I. 
I never could find a good reason, 
Why sorrow unbidden should stay, 
And all the bright joys of life’s season, 
Be driven unheeded away. 
Our cares would wake .no more emotion, 
Were we to our lot but resigned, 
Than pebbles flung into the ocean, 
That leave scarce a ripple behind. | 










Il. 

The world has a spirit of beauty, | 
Which looks upon all for the best, i 
And while it discharges its duty, i} 
To Providence leaves all the rest; {| 
That spirit’s the beam of devotion, i 
It lights us through life to its close, i} 
And sets, like the sun, in the ocean, 
More beautiful, far, than it rose. {| 

















THE BOY-GOD, LOVE. 





I. 
Oh, Love! the mischief thou hast done! | 
Thou god of pleasure and of pain ! . 







None can escape thee—yes, there’s one !— 
All others wear thy heavy chain! 
Thou cause of all my smiles and tears ! 







Thou blight and bloom of all my years! 






yr, Thy throne’s the heart, despotic boy! 

And there thou reign’st without control ; 
Thy frown is grief, thy glance is joy— 

Thy smile the sunburst of the soul. 
Love enters “ court, and camp and grove ;” 
Oh, every where we meet thee, Love ! 






| 
| 
IL. | 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 







lll. 





And every where he welcome finds, 

To cottage-door or palace-porch— 
Love enters free as spicy-winds, 

With purple wings and lighted torch ; 
With tripping feet and silvery tongue, 
And bow and darts behind him slung ! 











Iv. 
Oh, boy-god, Love !—an archer thou— 
Thy utmost skill I fain would test; 
One arrow aim at Lelia now, 
And let thy target be her breast ! 
Around her heart, oh, fling thy chain, 
Or give me back my own again ! 


THE LYRE. 


THINK OF ME. 
1. 


Oh, think of me, my own belov’d, 
Whatever cares beset thee ; 


And when thou hast the falsehood prov'd, 


Of those with smiles who met thee: 
While o’er the sea, think, love, of me, 
Who never can forget thee ; 
Let memory trace the trysting place, 
Where I with tears regret thee. 


Bright as yon star, within my mind, 
A hand unseen hath set thee; 
There hath thine image been enshrined, 
Since first, dear love, I met thee. 
So in thy breast, I fain would rest, 
If, haply, fate would let me, 
And live or die, wert thou but nigh, 
To love or to regret me. 





THE RETORT. 


Old Birch, who taught the village school, 
Wedded a maid of homespun habit; 


He was stubborn as a mule, 
And she was playful fs a rabbit. 
Poor Kate had scarce become a wife, 


Before her husband sought to make her 


The pink of country-polished life, 


"And prim and formal as a quaker. 


Il. 


One day the tutor went abroad, 


And simple Kitty sadly miss’d him; 


When he returned, behind her lord 


She slyly stole and fondly kiss’d him! 


The husband’s anger rose !—and red 


OH, THIS LOVE! 


I. 


Oh, this love—this love ! 


But hearts that truly love, 
Must break or be united. 
Oh, this love! 


Il. 


When first he cam’ to woo, 
I little cared aboot him; 
But seene I felt as though 
I could na’ live without him 
Oh, this love! 








And white his face alternate grew! 
“ Less freedom, ma’am !’’—Kate sighed and sai 
“ Oh, dear! I didn’t know ’twas you!” 


(After the the manner of Jess M’ Farlane.) 


{ aince the passion slighted ; 


















her 
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111. 
He brought to me the ring, 
My hand ask’d o’ my mither— 
I could na’ bear the thought 
That he should wed anither. 
Oh, this love! 









IV. 





And now, I’m a’ his ain, 
In a’ his joys I mingle ; 
Nae for the wealth of warlds, 
Wud I again be single ! 
Oh, this love! 











AU REVOTR:.. 





Love left one day his rosy bower, 





And roamed, in sportive vein, 
Where Vanity had built a tower, 
For Fashion’s sparkling train. 
The mistress to see he requested, 
Of one who attended the door. 
“Not home,” said the page, who suggested 
That he’d leave his card.—‘ Au revoir.” 






II. 





Love next came to a lowly bower— 
A maid, who knew no guile, 
Unlike the lady of the tower, 
Received him with a smile. 
Since then the cot beams with his brightness— 
Though often at Vanity’s door, 
Love calls, merely out of politeness, 
And just leaves his card.—“ Au revoir.” 








— 






Original. 
SOPHIE. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 













Sopnie, thy quiet dignity 
Is like the meek and modest pride, 
Of wilding violets beside 
A silver spring, which floweth free, 
Like thy pure thoughts continually. 






And the half glances of thine eyes, 

Peering from neath each snowy lid, 

Are star rays which from heaven have slid, 
Rays whispering sweet mysteries 
Of the pure soul that "hind them lies. 







And thy dear self art counterpart 
To some etherial sylph-like thing, 
Born in a bard’s imagining ; 

A being who to life doth start, 

From the warm heaven of his heart. 








Such is thy moulding, and I turn, 
Warm with a kindly sympathy, 
To sit me at the side of thee, 

And look within thine eyes, to learn 

Whether thy love my love may earn. 







THE FIRST MANUSCRIPT. 





Original. 
THE FIRST MANUSCRIPT. 








| 

BY G. G. FO" TER. 
] 

| meneame 


| 

|| Tue broad bay slept in beauty—and the Night opened 
| her thousand starry eyes, which went and came hke the 
|| lamps in an eastern festival, and twinkled with their 
|, strange miraculous lustre, as they drank in the per- 
H fumed silence which lay panting, full of its own unut- 
' terable beauty, beneath the moon. Who shall wonder 
| that the dark tides in their mighty caverns love the 
moon, and sink or swell in throbbing tumult at her gen- 
tle bidding! for is not her beaming ray a smile from 
the Source of Beauty, drawing all things—ay, even the 
stubborn, blackened and weary heart of man—towards 
it? The bland breeze came singing its old tune of 
mournful gladness among the masts and sails, and then 


leaping madly down upon the sea’s untrampled floor, 
and breaking its vast mirror into myriads of flashing 


_and shivering fragments—each still holding heaven in 


its bosom. The ship, like a mis-shapen monster, crept 
clumsily along, and idle sails flapped like great ears on 
either side—for a ship becalmed, or crawling reluctantly 
through the water, dragged by a breeze might whisper 
from a lady’s fan, is dull and unromantic enough. But 
when the spirit of the winds arises, and gathers her ; 
|| under his mighty wings, and sweeps shrieking with her 
|| across the parting seas, then indeed she becomes a sub- 
lime and fearful thing. 

| But the sea slept—and the murmur of the baffling 
|| breeze but served to rock her imo sounder slumber, 
| and, although vine-clad hills and flowering orchards 
sent their perfume from the shore, and you could even 
|| hear an occasional burst of music, exquisitely tempered 


|| by the symmetrical wave over which it “oated, and 





which spoke to the weary heart of joyful faces, laughing 
'amid broad terraces of breathing flowers—yet it would 
| be many hours ere the ship could reach the anchorage, 
and Percy Meredith, with his beautiful wife, walked the 
| quarter-deck, in converse sweet, waiting for the sluggi 

tide to throb them on their way. ) 
Meredith was an intellectual man—you felt sure 


that at the first glance; but that was not all. In his 
large, dark and melancholy eyes there dwelt a latent 





fire, which sometimes blazed startlingly upon you, and 
then shrunk back into darkness, as if the brain had no 
control upon its flashings. That glance spoke of mad- 
ness—not present, but past or to come, when some 
dreadful whirlwind swept over the garden of his heart- 
Few would have detected aught strange or unusual in 
his aspect—but to those who did, the conclusion was 
certain, irresistible—one of those intuitions at which the 
soul leaps by an intellectual instinct, which it cannot 
define or describe, but the truth of which has become on 
the instant a part of its own being. The instincts of the 
intellect are far more unerring than the closest calcula” 
tions of logic. Do you understand this, reader? If 
so, well ; if not, pass on to the story—for I cannot explain 
it to you. 

“How grand,” said Percy, “is this vast army of 








waters, tramping onward in such perfect unison, wave 
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with wave, drawn by an irresistible yet invisible impulse ! 
Thus is it, sweet love, with human hearts. Their tides 
gush wildly to and fro, beyond the thought’s control, 
and love is the moon that bids them sink or swell. 
Mark you now,” he continued, drawing his wife towards 
him, with a slight yet graceful motion—“ mark how ten- 
derly the bosom of the wave swells and pants beneath 
Diana’s chaste embrace. You smile—and why? I am 
one who believes there is reality and truth in all these 
unutterable sympathies and similitudes between animate | 





and inanimate nature, and that poetry is the only pure |) 


and ever-living philosophy which has discovered and | 
proclaimed these things. Bury a chain under the earth, 
and short-sighted man, with his boasted knowledge and 
skill, digs and burrows slowly and painfully to follow its 
winding clue, and sometimes at last loses the trace and 
gives up in despair; but let the lightning drop from 
heaven, and how eagerly and delicately does it in an 
instant trace out and flash along each hidden link! 
Poetry is the lightning—the instinct of our souls—which, 
true to its nature, leaps with unerring certainty along 
the path where education and talent and science grope | 
and grovel—always in doubt, often in despair. Heaven 
is all truth; and shall not the poetry infused into the 
soul of man find out its like, scattered throughout the 
ide universe—in mountains, seas and deserts—in the 


goft and breathing flowers and stars that mingle at dewy 
eve—and, above all, in the soul of woman—such as 
these !’’ and the impassioned speaker pressed her rosy 
lips as if they had been some rare and precious flower 
of a strange and mysterious fragrance. 

“ Oh, Percy—how beautiful is all this! and yet it is 

so strange! It makes me tremble to hear you talk in 
this wild way. Forgive me, love; but I am a foolish, 
fearful thing, and cannot follow thy bright spirit in all 
its wanderings. Thou soarest when thou wilt amongst 
the fiery stars, and leavest thy gentle Grace alone on 
earth. But, dearest Percy, you forget our almost hope- 
less situation. Without friends or money, and nothing 
to which we can look for even the necessaries of life, I 
udder to think what may become of us.” 
“‘ Do you never, Grace,” said the husband, withdrawing 
hie arm from her waist, and placing one foot suddenly 
forward, on the very edge of the vessel’s deck—‘‘ when 
standing thus over the flashing sea, or looking from some 
high tower or precipice, feel an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to spring like a bird into the air—until, with a 
shudder, you recoil backwards, and, shutting your teeth 
hard, fall upon your knees and pray inwardly to be 
‘delivered from temptation?’ J do; and often—nay, 
even now,—I hear the demon whispering, ‘ plunge !’”” 
and he drew back, as if about to leap, from an uncon- 
trollable impulse, and that strange unearthly glare 
flashed in his eye. 

“Percy! Percy! what would you?” exclaimed his 
wife, as she threw herself upon him, and, twining her 
arms about his neck, dragged him with an unnatural 
strength away from the vessel’s side. Then, bursting 
into tears, she drooped upon his breast, murmuring, 
* cruel, cruel—thus to wring my heart in idle sport!” 


THE FIRST MANUSCRIPT. 
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But ’tis past now. Nay, be assured—there is no dango; 
for me; for, although I feel the impulse strong upon me. 
yet have I power of soul to drive back the fiend, and 
chain him in his cell. Fear not, frail flower—thy love 
and beauty have sanctified me to thee, and make me bea; 
ja charmed life. But thou spokest but now of poverty 

and want and degradation. Idle dreams, all, sweet lady 
In the great metropolis, whither we go, intellect 
and genius meet a quick reward, and men are not cold 
and blind to all the bright and beautiful dreams of poetry 
and thought, as in the rude prairies of the West. The 
web woven by the imagination is a golden fabric, and 
men buy it and bow down before its possessor. Lay 
Iam not a dull and worthless 


wife. 


aside thy fears, sweetest. 
clod, to sink down and starve here in this capital of 
genius, wit and intellect. I'll play my part with the 
best of them.—But the breeze freshens, love, and kisses 
thy cheek too rudely. Leave me here to commu 
awhile with the burning stars, and pray for pleasan 
dreams to cluster round thy pillow.” 

“T will not leave thee, Perey! Oh, how I shudder 
to recall the wild words thou utteredst but now! No, 
dear Percy—I am thy guardian angel, and must never 
leave thee, lest some ill befall thee—and then, whet 
would life be to me ?”’ 

And thus, chiding, caressing, and twining their arms 
together, walked these husband and wife lovers on the 
lonely deck, amid the beautifilland flashing sea; and, 
the cold gray light of morning swallowed up the stars, and 
the perfume from the land forgot in sleep to breathe 
they heard the startling cry, “let go the anchor!” and 
stealing down the companion way, were lost amid the 
sounds of the confined cabin, ere the vessel felt her 
anchor and swung lazily round with the now tuning 
tide. 

For two long days must the vessel le at quarantine, a 
full view of the romantic bills and gardens of States 
Island; and, while all else on board were overwhelmed 
in the ludicrous bustle and turmoil of a debarkation 
Grace and her husband sought the quarter-deck) avd 
dwelt with rapture upon the magnificent scene, as tt 
morning burst from behind the hills and came pouring 
in a golden flood down to the sea. ‘They had no frients 





awaiting their coming—no cheerful home and bappj 
faces to welcome the wanderers back. But they we 
still, most exquisitely happy. They were all in all ® 
each other, and what cared they for those lesser and 
common-plaée ties, which bind ordinary humanity in 0 
vast and undistinguishable bundle of low hopes ani 
grovelling fears? 

It was settled at length, that Grace should remain ™ 
board the vessel until it went up to the city, in order! 
save the expense of quarantine regulations, which Perey 
pocket could not well meet; and, taking a few sbillines 
—all they had on earth—he kissed his wife, and leap 
gaily on board the steamer, which had come along 
to take off the passengers, was soon on shore, and 
ing the delightful walks of the Battery. ; 

Percy Meredith was a man of the most decided ge™™ 
—enthusiastic, original, chaste and eloquent in his styl 





* Ab, would to God it were an idle sport, sweet love 


he felt certain that the manuscripts he bore with bis 
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were far superior to the endless periodical trash of the 
jay, and that he should meet with no difficulty in finding | 
a purchaser. As it is an universal truth that noisy 
pretenders and quacks attract more attention, and are 
better known in the literary world, than men of real 
cenius and discernment, it will not be wondered at that 
Meredith made his first application to one of the greatest 
of our metrupolitan humbugs, whose ferocity, ignorance, 
envy and malice are on a par with his lack of all the 
jecencies and courtesies of life ; and whose only prin- 


u 


ciple of action is a most insufferable vanity, joined to 


the heart and soul of a miser, who gloats on gold, and || 


cares not how it is obtained—who is ready at any moment 
to sacrifice honor, faith and gratitude to procure the 
gratification of his debased passions. The individual to 
whom Meredith had concluded to apply, on the present 
occasion, was the very beau ideal of this species of lite- 
rary highwaymen, and universally hated and despised 
by the honorable amongst his profession, while the 
timid and weak-minded had learned to fear him. Weak- 
minded and common-place himself, he passed his worth- 
less and poisonous life in abusing every thing above him, 
and grinning and spitting bis venom upon all who journeyed 
along the high road to literature. Meredith knew nothing 
of all this; nor would he have believed for a moment that 
the noble cause of literature possessed such unworthy 
followers. 


Itwas not without a throbbing at the heart, which, for 
the moment, almost unmanned our young aspirant after 
literary honors, that Meredith stood in the presence of 
the “ great man,”’ and modestly made known his wishes. 
The critic, seated in a large stuffed chair, with his legs 
drawn up under him like a couple of Bologna sausages, 
left his victim standing, and, with an air of supercilious 
condescension, glanced over the manuscript, which Mere- 
dith put into his hand. 

What a situation for a high-spirited young man, whose 

heart was keenly alive to every appearance of neglect, 
and took fire at the possibility of an insult! He was on 
the point of snatching his manuscript from the fellow’s 
hands and overwhelming him with a torrent of eloquent 
rebuke; but he thought of his destitute and penniless 
‘ituation—of his beautiful wife—and, smothering his 
he coolly drew up a chair and seated himself in 
ont of the critic. 
By this time, Mr. Grub, who was quick enough to 
detect merit in others, if only to feed his envious and 
malignant disposition, had discovered that he was dealing 
With no common man, and that, in all probability he 
‘ould turn an honest penny, in the way of his profession. 
Assuming, therefore, a cheerful and almost boisterous 
manner, he said : 

“Ah, excuse me, sir—I am forgetful! Glad you have 

' yourself to a chair. I have so many things on 
™) mind that really—you have plenty of this sort of 
tuff, sir, I suppose ?”” 

i Stuf, sir! What do you mean?” 

“Tut, tut, man—that’s a mere phrase of endearrnent 
“mongst us authors. I even allow my friends to call 
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| you know. 


But, you can throw off these things readily, 
can you not?” 
* Yes—tolerably so.” 


| “* Well—you see the literary market is terribly glutted, 


just now, and even I, myself, have to resort to all sorts of 
|expedients to sell my own productions. ’Tisa villanous 
| shame, I know, my dear sir :—genius ought to be better 
|paid. But, so it is—the world is full of humbug and 
|trash, as I take care to convince the world every week, 
‘in my paper; and real solid talent is ob/iged to humbug 
as well as the rest, if it would succeed.” 

| “Can you buy my manuscripts, sir?” inquired Mere- 
idith, abruptly, immeasurably disgusted with the frothy 
‘| being before him. 

“ Why, I don’t know about that—I’ll see. As I said 
| before, the market is entirely overstocked, and nothing 
\but a great name will sell any thing. Let me see— 
I‘ The Lost Genius of the Ancient Greeks,’—a good 
| subject, but rather too learned for this market. ‘ Donna 
| Inez, of Seville,’—that's better. I'll tell you what I 
think can be done. I will change the name of this,— 
| say, to ‘ The Orange-flower of Seville,’—so as to tickle 
| the fancy of the public, and adopt it as my own. With 
| my name attached to it, I think I can get it inserted in 
the , at two dollars a page, and perhaps 
|get a first rate notice for it in some of the papers for 
|which I write. I would not do this for every one— 
‘but I like your looks, and am disposed to befriend 
you.” 

It was an extremely fortunate thing for Mr. Grub, 
| that Nature had made Meredith master of his anger; for, 
| during the delivery of his last speech, Meredith had risen 
to his feet ; and, with a scorn, which he could not repress 
flashing from his eyes, he stretched out his hand and 
took up his unlucky manuscripts—and, whispering almost 
inaudibly, for he was near choking with rage, “I did not 
expect to make my first acquaintance in literature with 
meanness and rascality,” strode out of the apartment. 
Upon reaching the pavé, he cast a hurried glance up 
and down the narrow precincts of our American Grub- 








hurried into Broadway, and was in a moment lost in the 
mighty tide of humanity which there hourly ebbs and 
flows. 

For that day, at least, his resolution was broken—he 
could make no more efforts; and, with a sad and heavy 
brow, he returned down the bay, and sought the ship. 

Grace was leaning over the side, watching; and, as 
he approached, she leaned over so far to greet him, 
that Percy involuntarily stretched out his arms, as if to 
catch her in her fall. She smiled playfully; and pulling 
him roughly by the arm, led him into the cabin. The 
vessel wore a desolate aspect. The forward deck was 
crowded with dirty and ragged emigrants, pushing their 
great wooden chests about, and swearing in Dutch at the 
sailors for not assisting them to hoist their luggage over 
the side. No one would help his neighbor, and all stood 
quarrelling and chattering, in inexplicable confusion, until 
the mate ordered water to be thrown over the deck, and 
the men to commence scouring and scraping. The cap- 





“me of my best things stuff. All in the way of trade, 





tain still remained on board, making out bis bills and 








street, and, as if stifled with the closeness of the place, 
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preparing his manifest. He strove to be polite, but 
Percy could see that he wished his passengers away. 

“« How can you endure the idea, Mr. Meredith,” said 
he, “‘ of staying a moment on board, after a ship is in 
port?” 

“If we incommode you, sir,” said Percy, stiffly, “ we | 
will remove to-night.” 

“Oh, not at all, I assure you. 
singular tome. You are entirely welcome to stay.” | 

“ Thank you, sir.” ) 

Again the night, beautiful as an angel’s dream, fell | 
slowly over the water, and our lovers walked the deck | 
of the now almost deserted vessel. How calm and | 
serene was all around ! 

“‘ Nay, look not so sad, dear love,” said the fond wife, || 
wreathing her arms caressingly about her husband, “ we 
shall still be happy. To-morrow, you shall have better | 
luck. Meanwhile, talk to me, and tell me of the mys- | 
teries of the stars. I am sure you can if you will.” ] 

“ Better study the mysteries of earth,” replied her || 
husband, almost bitterly. ‘* What shall we do now? I \ 
My hopes of realizing || 








Only it seemed go | 





have no money—no friends. 
something from my literary labors all blasted—want, | 
absolute privation, stares us in the face. Oh, my own ! 
Grace! bitterly, I fear me, will you repent your impru- 
dent love for one who has now naught but love to feed | 
and cherish you withal.” 

“ Fie, Percy! rail not against the omnipotence of love. || 
I am not a mawkish made up lady, whois shocked at the || 
realities of life. Poverty is neither vulgar nor humilia- | 
ting; nor are the lowest offices menial or degrading | 


when performed for those we love. As for absolute i 


starvation, here in this happy land, I laugh at the idea ; || 
and I know you have capacities and energies, which, in 
a little while, will make themselves felt, and will com- | 
mand attention and respect. Come, clear that gloomy 
brow. I had rather live for an age in poverty and want, 
than see thee thus moved, dear Percy !” 
Was it an angel who spoke thus to his better nature, 
and roused within him those deeper energies which lie | 
» beneath the surface of the soul? No, not an angel— 
and yet a far more worthy and admirable being than | 


any ideal angel poet ever painted. An affectionate, | 


sensible woman—she is the most perfect work of God. | 
Hearing this frail and delicate creature speak thus con- | 
fidently and cheeringly, Percy Meredith became a new | 
man, and began contemplating the difficulties of his | 
position with coolness and deliberation. 
“It was for you alone I feared, my sweet wife,” said 
he, as he drew her upon his knee, and kissed her pale 
and thoughtful brow; “and now I find you giving me | 
lessons in fortitude and forbearance. Indeed, you are | 
an angel |” | 
“Not quite—for if I were, I would coin my golden 
wings and harp for drachmas, as Shakspeare has it, to | 
line thy shrunken purse withal,”’ she exclaimed, laughing, | 
and putting up her lip to be kissed. ‘‘ But come—the 
night breezes here, pleasant as they are, bear not such | 
innoxious freshness upon their wings as the dreamy | 
winds that slumber in the southern seas, or come laden | 
with the breath of orange groves. I declare,” she con- | 








| 
j 
J 





tinued, blushing to the temples at her own eloquence— 
“I believe the gods—or thy* burning thoughts—make 
me poetical. 
that sober ladies, like myself, sought their pillows, 
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Good night, sir star-gezer! It is time 






Pleasant dreams!”’ 


“ Trifler! Ill punish thee for thy raillery. Here— 
lend me thy strong arm, to help me down this narrow 
Good night, indeed !” 


The next morning was glorious; and Percy, as he 








stair. 






stepped on shore, remarked that every thing wore a 
bright and cheerful aspect—for, within his bosom }y 
carried a lamp which shed its glad rays over all objecis 
Ah, how false is it that man is the creature of 






around. 





circumstances! He makes circumstances either joyii! 
or melancholy, as the mirror of his soul is bright or 
clouded. Like the rushing stream, man’s life receives 


a transient color from the flowers or weeds or beetling 







rocks by which it sweeps ; but its character and qualities 





take their impress alone from the deep fountain in the 
earth whence it sprung. 







To-day, Percy was determined to be successful—he 
felt that he should be so. Up Broadway he trod, with 
a free and gallant step, and thought that every face be 
met wore a cheerful and happy smile. He had never 
studied the tricks of literature, as it exists in ever 
great metropolis, and knew nothing of the paltry cliques 
and factions which, by combining together, contrive 1 
put down modest merit, and keep themselves and ther 
own paltry performances constantly before the public 
eye. Bethinking him, however, of a name associated 
with all that was generous and noble, and which be ba! 
seen connected with a periodical of high standing, te 
determined to make application there at once. 
















He was received with the urbanity and _politenes 
which characterize all gentlemen, of whatever profess 
or under whatever circumstances. He was asked to 
seated—and, as he represented, in as few words as 
could select, that his necessities were immediate, Mr 
Alton begged he would excuse him for a moment, while lt 
looked over the manuscripts. As he read, Percy’s het 
began to throb, and he thought his article more fault 
than it had ever appeared to him before. With esge! 
eye, he followed the reader, and felt, as sentence sft 
sentence was scanned, how this expression might ba 
been amended, and that sentence completed. So wo 
appeared then, the recollection of what he had writes, 
that he was prepared, almost, to receive with cheerlth 
ness a polite declination from the critic. 

The trial was not long. Mr. Alton soon laid dow 
the manuscript, and observing that the great competite’ 
and low prices at which periodicals were now neces* 
rily published, served almost to banish the ides of ade 
quate recompense for literary labor, proposed that Peres 
should receive fifty dollars for the manuscripts he bsi 
bought, and the same sum every month, whenever be 
chose to write. 

Fifty dollars ! it was quite a little fortune! and Per} 
could scarcely believe his senses, as his imagin#™ 
immediately began busying itself with plans for ™ 
econorsical expenditure. It was, too, his first atte” 
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THE FIRST M 


at literary bargaining, and he felt that he had discovered 


within himself a mine of wealth. 
“ My dear sir,” said he, rising, “ you know not what 


, load of distress and almost despair, your unexpected | 


yindness has taken from my heart. I cannot thank 


vou as I ought—but she, for whose sweet sake life alone 


‘« sweet, shall pray for blessings on you.” 


“Tut, tnt, my good friend, never be sentimental, except | 
on paper. ‘Tis altogether out of fashion ; and besides, I | 
don’t know whether I have not made the best of the | 


bargain, after all. The articles, I do not hesitate to 


assure you, possess uncommon merit; and, were our | 


native literature protected by wise laws against the 
monstrous sea of trash from abroad, which is literally 
overwhelming our young writers, I might venture to 
encourage you with brilliant hopes 
literature is a thorny and rugged road. At every step, 


As it is, however, 


the young aspirant for fame finds his unknown and un- | 


practised pen placed in competition with all the brazen 
and polished writers of Europe—good, bad and indif- 


ferent—so that they have a name, obtained either by 


; . es » |i 
their own merit or from shameless and unmitigated puf- | 


fery.—By the way, what name shall I affix to these ?”’ | 
|| Percy explained, and begged that his benefactor 


added Alton, laying his hand upon the happy Percy’s | 
first effusions. 

“’Tis an humble one, but one which, when my father 
lived, was at least respected. 


“Meredith—I had, in early years, a well-beloved || 
fnend who bore that name. Long sinee, he emigrated H 
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| weat, we embarked down the Mississippi, and found 
\| ourselves at sea, with just money enough to pay our 
passage here, and with nothing else in the wide earth 
that was our own but two foolish hearts overflowing 
| with love and hope.” 

“Well, well—we shall see! But where is this 
I feel a sudden fit of gallantry 
coming over me—and, were it not that this sober brown 
hair of mine is nothing but a wig, and that I have a 
very promising son in the University, you might—but 
Let us go and see this dear delightful 
charmer. Here, though, about these manuscripts. The 
| people will be here presently for copy, and I will send 
‘them up at once. Let us see—two articles, at fifty 
i dollars—here’s just the money ’—and the gay and kind- 
| hearted old gentleman slipped a bank note for a hun- 
| dred dollars into Percy's hand. 


| charming Grace? 


'no matter! 


“ Nay, sir, I cannot allow this. It was fifty dollars 


‘for both articles; and I begin to think even that a 


| great deal more than they are worth.” 


We'll settle all that as 
Where is she ?”’ 


‘* Never mind—never mind. 
|, soon as we have seen Grace. 
‘| would postpone his visit until he had got his family on 


| shore. “The ship,” he continued, “ must be at the 


Percy Meredith, sir.” | wharf by this time, and by to-morrow morning I doubt 


| not we shall be comfortably situated.” 
| 


“In some pestiferous boarding-house tavern, or some 


to the West, and, as I heard, became eminent in his |, 8¥ch abominable place, I suppose,” added Alton— 
profession—the law. But the accumulating duties and | “ Where they dine at one o'clock, and put fried pork 
labors of our several professions rendered correspondence I gravy in every dish on the table, from the roast chicken 
gradually less and less frequent ; and for many years he to the desert, (excuse the pun—we editors are witty 
has been as one dead to me. Pray, what was his Chris- fellows, you know!) composed of a baker’s pudding, 
tian name ?”” | and a rind of Westchester white-oak cheese. I think 
“Waher Meredith ; and, when he died, he was Judge || We can manage things better than that. So—here’s a 
Meredith, of _” |cab. Jump in, and let us carry off this charming Grace, 
“The same! Young man, your hand. Your father } and you can leave the rest of the ‘baggage’ to come 
was my class-mate, and the dearest friend of my youth ; i after at its best leisure. Nay, sir, I'll take no denial. 
and thus do I delight to renew our broken intimacy || Why, this is better than cutting up a new book !”’ 
through his son. How stupid I was, not to see that you i That day there was a merry gathering around the 
have your father’s lofty brow, and that your voice speaks || table of the good and happy Mr. Alton; and, while the 
‘ome in tones once dear and familiar to my heart! || Champagne modestly sparkled, in the pauses of the 


Come—never mind the manuscript, now; we will | more brilliant conversation which flew from lip to lip, 
perrange that another time—but tell me who is that || not the least amusing souree of wit and humor was 


‘the,’ you but now so delicately spoke of? and how | Percy’s grave description of his reception by the great 
came you to be guilty of this dreadful crime called || Mr. Grub, and the unwonted honor which our young 


poverty? I heard your father had acquired vast 
wealth,” 


“ Alas, sir—and so he did, as he and all believed ; but, 
shortly after his death, the stocks in which he had in- 


/author had escaped, by declining to see his poor lite- 
rary first-born ushered into the world under the pater- 
| nal éclat of so great a name. 


Mr. Alton had been many years a widower; and, 





ate funds, became worthless, and even his house | when Percy's “ baggage,” (including the sparkling 
Neikd -% ee swept away by the sheriff. || Grace) was all comfortably arranged in a quiet room on 
bi dew o trace’s piano—my father’s last gift to ! the second floor, near Mr. Alton’s study, it was found 
Pay Pig ag left. Harassed almost to }| to be so entirely convenient, thet Perey was prevailed 
“es 4 wh e suddenness of this double grief, and || upon to take formal possession, and to undertake to 
ie es a of the world or its selfishness, I stood || repay his worthy host in amateur scribblings for the 
ou cepeir, until I found myself and my poor | Magazine. 

innate at ae from our home—my father’s | Thus ends my simple story; and, gentle reader, 
aha, elt that we could tay no longer in the neigh- || although it is by no means my first, yet, should you so 

; and, scarce knowing or caring whither we || decide, it shall at least be my last manuscript. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Showing what a misfortune happened to him in his 
early infancy. 


Lot Wyman was a smart boy, an industrious boy, 
and an honest boy, and he turned out to be an honest 
and inJustrious man. But he experienced a great many 
ups and downs in life, a circumstance which was pre- 
dicted even from the day of his birth. For old Mrs. 
Green, who was present on that memorable occasion, 
and who was always considered high authority in such 
matters, said, if a baby had a fall on the day it was 
born, it would be sure to have a great many falls all the 
days of its life. Therefore, when little Lot was handed 
to the nurse to receive his first suit of clothes, old Mrs. 
Green, as was her custom, on all such occasions, gave 
her strict charge to be careful, and see that the baby 
didn’t get a fall. 

In less than an hour after this injunction was given, 
Mrs. Green was hastily summoned to the other room 
by the nurse, who was walking the floor in great agi- 
tation, carrying the child in her arms, and blowing 
violently in its face. 

“What is the matter?” said Mrs. Green, catching 
the child out of the nurse’s hands, and thus rescuing it 
from a suffocating death, which must have followed in 
a very few minutes; for the nurse, in her fright, ima- 
gined that the child did not breathe, and therefore fell 
to pouring her own breath into its face with such power, 
as effectually to prevent its carrying on that important 
“* What ts the matter ?” 
said Mrs. Green; “ is it in a fit, or has it had a fall, 
or what is it?” 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed the nurse, “ what shall I do? 
it fell out of the chair, Mrs. Green, and I couldn’t help 
it; what shall I do? I laid it in a chair on a piller 
while I was fixing some of the clothes, and little Carlo 
come along, and I s’pose he wanted to see what was in 
the chair, and he jumped up on to the piller and tipped 
it a little one side, and the baby slid right off. I see it 
a-going, and sprung to catch it, and I believe I got 
hold of it before it touched the floor, for it didn’t hit at 
all hard ; but when I catched it up, it didn’t seem to 
breathe.” 

“ Well, it breathes now,” said Mrs. Green, examin- 
ing the child carefully; “it seems to breathe easy; I 
don't think it’s hurt much. But, oh, dear, to think it 
should have a fall to-day; I’m so sorry. Poor thing, 
there’s no knowing what it’s got to go through in this 
life, now; but it'll have hard trials, no doubt. Pray 
don’t let Mrs. Wyman know any thing about it; it'll 
worry her life out.” 

“ Oh, I woulda’t have her know it for all the world,” 
returned the nurse, growing more calm, and gaining 
assurance from the last suggestion of Mrs. Green. 

All apprehension that the child bad received any 


operation in its own behalf. 
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as 


| material injury, was soon removed, for it slept well an) 
ate well during the day, and the following night, ang 
awoke bright the next morning. All which was a gre; 
consolation to Mrs. Green; for she said, although the 
fall indicated that he would have a great deal of trouble, 
and fall, as it were, a good many times during his life, 
| and run a good many narrow chances, yet, his receiving 
no injury, showed that he would, in the end, have a 
good deal of good luck before he died. 

It is not designed in these memoirs, to give a full and 
| minute history of the life of Lot Wyman, going into al) 
| its details, and arranging all the particulars as they 
| occurred, year in and year out; for however valuable 
such a work might be to the world, it would be a labor 
of too great magnitude even for this magazine and book- 
making age. The reader, therefore, may as well under. 
stand in the outset, that what he is to expect from this 
undertaking, will consist merely of sketches, taken wp, 
to be sure, generally speaking, in the order of time in 
which they occurred, and going mainly to show th 
trath of Mrs. Green’s prediction—not the life, bu 
specimens of the life of Lot Wyman. 





Hence it will not be inconsistent with the pla 
adopted for this work, to pass over a whole year, or 
even half a dozen years, should occasion require it, 
leaving them a perfect blank. And the reader must 
cautioned against falling into the great error of supp 
ing, that where nothing is related, there was nothing 0 
relate; for oftentimes the blank pages, could they & 
faithfully written out, and spread before the world, 
would be found to contain some of the most instruct 
and extraordinary passages in the whole life of the ind: 
vidual. 

Having, therefore, in this connection, assured th 
reader that the child received no essential injury by the 
fall—that he was a healthy looking, and promising bo 
—that he received the name of Lot, much against the 
mother’s will; but the father, whose name was Job, 
was very partial to short names, and declared he weuld 
have one, if one could be found, that could not be clip 
ped or nicknamed, and therefore called him Lotte 
Mrs. Green, who was a most excellent woman, and om 
of the kindest of neighbors, staid with Mrs. Wymast 
whole week, and left her as comfortable as could ® 
expected ; this history will now take a silent leap or 
precisely four years of time. And as the period a 
infancy is generally that portion of life least likely® 
furnish startling incidents and instructive reflections ft 
the use of the historian, this hiatus will be the les 
regretted. Indeed, it may be a matter of questi” 
whether any of these skippings in the course of the 
memoirs should be the cause of so much regret ™ 
might, at first thought, be supposed. For what is ¥"™ 
ten, is written, and may not always suit the taste of the 
reader, and certainly cannot be expected to suit & 
taste of all readers. Therefore, the unwritten port 
of the history will, in one respect, have @ decided # 
vantage, inasmuch as they leave free scope for the ™ 
gination of the reader to fill them out at leisure, ™ 
each reader to suit his own taste. 
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CHAPTER II. || Wyman, on the occasion we have been describing “it’s 

In which is related a perilous incident of his early || little Lotty’s birth day, to-day ; he’s four years old, and 

childhood. || you must stop and take supper with us.” 

Essay writers, and manufacturers of light literature, to re wife, for gracious sake, call the child by his 
are eensed to use the pronoun of the first person in | 2° said Mr. Wyman; I ~~" as that name on 
the singular number. Not so with the grave historian purpose to have one that couldn’t be nicknamed, and 
and biographer. In them it would be unlawful and 
undignified to say any thing but we, and our, and us. 
We would therefore respectfully invite the reader to 
walk with us, for a few minutes, to the top of this high 
hill, and take a survey of the surrounding landscape. | 


here you are for everlastingly calling him Lotty; I do 
| wish you would leave it off.” 
“Well, Lot sounds so hard, Mr. Wyman,” said the 
wife, with a look that showed she felt hurt at the re- 
mark, “I can’t bear to call him clear Lot, and nothing 
|eise. It would do well enough for a man’s name, but 
I don’t think it was ever meant for a child’s name; it 
| is too hard.” 
| “IT don’t know where you can find a softer name, or 


This nice little New England farm, away here to the | 
right, belongs to Mr. John Wyman. It is rather new 
and rough yet, for the reader will please to consider 
himself as having gone back, in point of time, to the 
early part of the present century. But the rich dark 
green of that field of corn, and the tidy stone wall that | 


surrounds it, bear testimony at once, to the lustiness of | meen. 3 
the soil, and the thrift and industry of Mr. Wyman. | Peter,” he continued, not so much for the sake of hav- 


The small, one story house, half a dozen rods from the ing the boy come, as to show his unalterable determina- 
road, with a huge woodpile before it, is the house of | tion to call him Lot, and nothing else. 
Mr. Wyman; and that bare headed man, with his The child came upon the run, in answer to the call, 
shirt sleeves rolled up to the elbows, sitting on a log in| and Mr. Wyman took him in his arms, and patted him 
the door-yard, and smoking his pipe with such an air of | on the head, and and called him Lot about twenty times 
easy comfort, is Mr. John Wyman himself. The little | in the space of three minutes, and then set him down, 
fellow, apparently about four years of age, in jacket and | saying, “‘ Now, Lot, go and make the old rooster fly 
trowsers, strutting back and forth before the door, like a | again.” And away went little stub with whipstick in 
fat corporal of the guard, carrying a little stick in his | hand, to have another race among the chickens. 
band, and chasing the old rooster, is none other than! “‘ Come, Peter,” said Mr. Wyman, “ let us go in and 
litle Lot Wyman, the hero, or, rather, to keep more have some supper.” 
strictly within the limits of modest propriety, the sub- |  “ Oh, I don’t know,” said Peter, “TI guess I must be 
ject of this history. The woman in a long loose-gown, getting along home. It’s near sundown, and I’ve got 
with a handkerchief upon her head, tied under the 80me chores to do yet, to night.” 
chin,a little beyond the house, feeding chickens, is the | It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that the 
mother of little Lot; and the old lady in a sun-bonnet, | primitive New England customs so far prevailed at the 
with a staff in her hand, leaning over the bars, and talk- | time here spoken of, as to bring the supper-time an 
ing with the other, is the excellent Mrs. Green. The | hour before sunset, especially in summer, when the days 
old lady has grown old fast within the last few years, ‘were long, so that the housework could all be dor up, 
and now generally walks with a staff. There is a man | 4nd the household ready for bed before dark. 
coming up the road. His straw hat, and his firm, inde- | “No, you must stop to supper,” said Mr. Wyman; 
pendent tread, are very like Peter Wyman. Now he “‘wife’s got some gingerbread, and an extra punkin pie 
comes over the little hill; yes, it is Peter, the brother | to-night, because it is ‘litthe Lotty’s birthday’” At 
of John. His farm lies here to the left. You see it) that he called Lot very loud, speaking his name short 
exhibits a higher state of cultivation than John’s, and ®d full, three times over. The little fellow came up, 
a greater variety of crops. But Peter is an older | and Mr. Wyman took him by the hand. 
brother, and had four or five years the start of John in | “Come, Peter,” said he, “ of course you must stop 
commencing his farm. The next farm beyond, still ‘© supper. You'll have time enough afterwards to go 
farther down the road, belongs to old Mr. Green, the | home and do half an hour’s work before sandown.” 
frst settler in the neighborhood. His boys are young | Accordingly, they all went in, and were seated at the 
men now, and some of them have already gone out into | SUpper table. A few minutes after they ld commenced 
the world to act for themselves. Peter has turned into discussing the substantial fare prepared by Mrs. Wyman 
the lane that leads up to John’s house, and has taken a | 0" this joyful occasion, Isaac, the young man who was 
‘eat on the log by the side of his brother. hired to work on the farm during the summer months, 
view more before we descend from the hill. came in, and said the cows were in the yard; where- 
‘ust look off to the right, a little beyond the barn, and | upon Abigail, the hired girl, started with « pail in each 
‘ee that bright and beautiful sheet of water gleaming up | band, to go to milking. At this signal, little Lot started 
P- the forest. It is about a mile in breadth, and | too, and said he wanted to go with Abby and see the 
“wee miles in length. That is Bear Pond; and the | cows and calves. 
"gin of its name may perbaps find some elucidation “ Well, go,” said Mra. Wyman, who was determined 
*efore the conclusion of this chapter. || little Lotty should enjoy all he could on his birth-day. 
“Come, Mrs. Green, go into the house,” said Mrs. || “But I don’t think it’s exactly safe,” said Mr, 
36 


| one that’sveasier to speak,” said Mr. Wyman; “ but if 
_it was as hard as a grindstone, I’d never allow it to be 
Here, Lot, come here and see your uncle 
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Wyman, “ for Lot to be out there among the cattle ; |) over into it; the cattle were all standing perfectly quie 


he may get hooked or run over.” 

“Well, don’t let him go into the yard,” said the 
mother. “See that the bars are all up, and let him 
stand on the outside, and look through and see you 
milk.” 

With this, Abigail went out, followed by the little | 
boy, and went to the cow-yard, which was in a corner 
of the pasture, about a hundred rods from the house. 
Isaac took his seat at the foot of the table, and joined 
the supper party. 

“| see a bear in the edge of the woods,” said Isaac, 
“when I was after the cows.” 

“ A large one?” said Mr. Wyman. 

“ Yes, a real stout old feller, as big as a fat yearlin’.”” 

“ Bears are getting rather plenty about bere this | 
summer,” said Mr. Peter Wyman; “ one got into my 
corn-field last night, and knocked down as much asa | 
hundred hills of corn.” 

“ Well, I think it’s more than as likely as not, this 
old feller’ll be into our corn-field before morning,” said 
Isaac. 

““T think we better watch to-night, or set a trap,” 
said Mr. Wyman. “I'd set a gun if I wasn’t afraid of 
shooting somebody with it.” 

*[ wouldn’t do that,” said Peter, “ there’s so many 
accidents happen in that way. I think the best way is 
to watch; and if you're a mind to watch to-night, I'll 
take my gun and come up and watch with you.” 

“ Well, I will,” said John Wyman; “ there’s my old | 
king’s arm, now, hanging on the hooks behind the door, || 
well loaded with a brace of balls.” 

“[ shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Wyman, “ if you | 
find one of the lambs missing in the morning.”’ 

“Oh, they are all in the inner pasture,” said [saac, ! 
“I guess he won't venture so near as that.” i 

“ | don’t know,” said Mr. Peter Wyman, “ they are | 
pretty bold, sometimes. One came clear down to | 
Jacob Sumners’ barn, one night last week, and carried 
off a stout lamb.” 

“Hark! what's that?” said Mr. Wyman, dropping 
his knife, and turning his head toward the window. 

In a moment a wild and piercing scream from a | 
female voice, struck the ears of the whole company. 

“ Mercy on us! what is it?” said Mrs. Wyman, as | 
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they looked round in every direction, but nothing cou)j 
be seen of little Lot, and they turned and ran back t) 
the house as fast as they came out. 

“Where is Lot?” said John Wyman, as he reached 
the door, two or three yards ahead of the others. 

The girl, who had so far recovered as to be able jp 
speak again, replied, 

‘*T was as careful of him as I could be. I stood him 
outside the bars, and I looked up every three minutes 
to see if he was safe.” 

“But where is he?” said Mr. Wyman; “ whar's 
become of him ?”’ 

“And the first I knew,” said Abigail, “when | 
looked up, a great bear had him in his arms, and was 
walking off with him, standing up straight on his hind 
legs, as straight as a man could walk.” 

“Heavens and earth !”’ said Mr. Wyman, “ why dida't 
you tell of that afore?” 

“ T did, as soon as I could,” said Abigail, whose ex. 
treme fright had now subsided into a copious flood of 
tears. 

Mrs. Wyman, who had arrived at the door in season 
to hear all that was said about the bear, now reeled and 
fell to the floor herself. 

“See to Mrs. Wyman,” said her husband, turning to 
Mrs. Green, and then rushed from the door and sprax 
up on to the highest part of the wood-pile, and sent his 
Peter Wyma 


,’ 


eager glance round in every direction. 
grasped the old gun that was hanging behind the door, 
and followed his brother. 

“I can see nothing,” said John, and he ran to te 
door again and questioned Abigail. 

“ Which way was the bear going ?”’ said he, almost 
bursting with impatience. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Abigail, “ but it seemed 
to me he was going towards the mowing field.” 

By this time, Isaac, who had mounted the wood-pie 
with a long hay-fork in his hand, exclaimed, “I see him, 
there he is! almost to the further side of the mowing 
field, close to the woods.” 

At this, John seized an axe, that lay in the door-yard 
and ran off in the direction pointed out. Peter wit 
the gun, and Isaac with the pitch-fork, both jumped 
from the wood-pile, and followed close at his heels. 4’ 










they all instinctively sprang from the table. Another | the bear was walking somewhat leisurely with the chil 
loud scream followed, and by the time they were all on | in his arms, occasionally touching one fore-foot to 
their feet, and looking wildly in each other’s faces, ground, and then standing up as straight as & sold 
Abigail burst into the door, her eyes staring as though , and marching on his hind legs, his pursuers gained fas 
they would drop from their sockets, and her whole | upon him, and were within about a hundred yards o 
features exhibiting signs of the wildest terror. ‘him when he reached the confines of the woods. 1 
“Oh, he’s gone,” she uttered faintly, and fell upon were so near they could distinctly see the boy hugs* 
the floor. _up very close in the bear’s arms, but apparently 0 
“ The cattle are killing Lot, little Lotty, the child,” jured. They heard him cry, and once or twice whee 
were the exclamations of three or four voices at once, | they caught a view of his face, the father thought 
and the two Wymans and Isaac ran for the yard with | could see a strange agonizing wildness in his eye 
their utmost speed, followed at no mean pace by Mrs. Peter raised the gun as though about to fire. i 
Wyman. Mrs. Green turned her attention to Abigail; | “For Heaven’s sake, don’t fire,” said John, “)®* 
dashed cold water in her face, rubbed her temples and | kill the child.” 
hands, and the girl soon began to revive. The party | “But he'll be in the woods, and out of sight is * 


hs Ba t 
who were out upon the race, reached the yard, looked || minute more,” said Peter, “ and then it’s tea to one 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. 
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| But this made no difference to her; if there had been 

forty bears there, she would have laid violent hands on 

them, could she but come within their reach. Just as 
kill him as you're alive.” | Mrs. Wyman was upon the point of clenching her 

Peter yielded to the firm remonstrance of John, and | hands into the long hair upon the bear’s back, she struck 
lowered the gun from his face, for he had already taken | her foot against a stick and fell. In consequence of this 
aim, and they continued to run with all their might | the bear gained a rod or two ahead of her. She imme- 
in the hope of coming up with the bear before they diately regained her feet, and continued the pursuit with 
should lose sight of him inthe woods. The bear had by 
this time observed the pursuit, and began to quicken | 


we don’t lose him. I think I can bring the bear down 
without hitting the boy.” 


“Not for the world,” said John, “ you’d as surely 


‘unabated ardor. 
The Wymans and Isaac were fast coming up, for 
his pace. But, instead of dropping the child, he only they were now in a more open wood, where there was 
seemed to hug him the tighter. but little underbrush, or other obstacles to impede their 
“There he goes !”’ said Peter, “into that thick clump progress. 
of trees,” and in a moment more the bear and boy en- ** Hullo! mother,” said John Wyman, as he came up 
urely disappeared from their sight. within half a dozen rods, “keep away from that bear, 
“You ought to have let me fired before,”’ said Peter; | he'll tear you all to pieces.” 
“if hadn't killed the bear, I could a made him drop But the fears of being torn to pieces never entered 
the boy.” the head of the good woman; she only thought of little 
John was too much agitated to reply, but sprang like Lotty in the arms of the bear, and how she might best 
atiger toward the clump of trees where the bear had || get hold of him. 
disappeared. He dove through thick briars and under-| — « Fe js aiming for the pond!” said John Wyman, 
brush as though they were but cobwebs. Peter and | anxiously; “ spring, Isaac! head him off that way from 
Isaac followed swiftly, and but a short distance behind the pond, for if he takes to the water, the child is gone 
him. They ran several rods into the woods, but could | as sure as you're alive.” 
we nothing of the bear, and nothing of little Lot. They They were now but a short distance from the pond, 
separated, in order to explore a wider range, Isaac going | and the bear seemed to be making directly for it. Isaac, 
alittle to the right, Peter to the left, and John keeping | who had come up a little on one side, was the only one 
thecentre. They had gone but a few rods farther before | who seemed to have any possible chance of heading him 
Isaac screamed out, ‘‘ Here he is, I see him! jest going | from the water. At last he got before the bear, and 
over this little hill, up here.” Then ali three strained | turned upon him with his pitchfork. He prepared to 
every nerve to gain the top of the little erninence before | plunge it into the creature, but hesitating a little, lest 
them, but Isaac, being the nearest, gained it first, and | he should hit the boy, the bear struck the fork with his 
called again,’“‘ Here he is! going down towards the | paw, and knocked it out of his hands as though it had 
road.” Ina moment, all three were upon the summit, been a feather. Isaac had not the courage to grapple 
where they had a view of him. The huge animal was | with the monstrous animal, but sheered a little and let 
dashing through the bushes and leaping over fallen trees him pass by. He seized his fork again, however, and 
with a facility and carelessness, that showed he had || renewed his pursuit. The pursuers now were all within 
very litle regard for the safety of the child, which he | half a dozen rods of the bear, and the bear was within half 
sill continued to hug very closely in one arm. The | a dozen rods of the water, and there seemed to be no 
party in pursuit, rushed on with great impetuosity, but | possible chance of heading him from it. All made up 
the bear having become alarmed by their proximity, and | their minds that he would plunge into the pond, and 
the ringing of their shouts through the woods, had quick- | that the child would be drowned. The thought now 
ened his movements so much that they found it impos- || struck Wyman, that the only possible ehance of pre- 
sible to gain upon him at all. venting it, would be to stop the pursuit. Accordingly, 
“There he goes, across the road!” said Isaac. Art| he suddenly called upon all of them to stop immediately, 
this moment, a loud and wild sbriek from a female | and keep perfectly still ; which they all did, except Mrs. 
voice was heard. It was from Mrs. Wyman. She had ! Wyman, whe was so bewildered that they could not 
Teeovered from her fainting under the careful hands of | induce her to stop ‘till they held her by main force. 
Mrs. Green, and was running up the road in the direc-| As the pursuit ceased, the bear slackened his pace, and 
Hon where she had heard the hallooing in the woods, | looked round several times, but still moved steadily on 
tnd bad just reached that point as the bear ran across | towards the pond. He reached the bank, and all were 
the road within two rods of her. The face of little Lot | trembling, and expecting the next step would carry the 
“as turned towards her, and his eyes, strained half out | boy toa watery grave. Instead, however, of descending 
this head, seemed to be staring right at her. There } the bank, the old bear leapt on to the trunk of a large 
“es no fainting on her part this time; her boy was be- _ tree, which had been partially uprooted by the action of 
fore her, and there was life in him; and she dashed into } the water upon the soil, and hung over the pond at an 
ng woods after the bear with all the fury of a maniac. angle which brought its top within about twenty feet of 
Se was but two or three rods behind, and she flew with the water. The bear walked deliberately out the whole 
fuch speed, that in a race of a dozen rods, she was up l length of this tree, and rested himselfamong the branches, 
timost within arm’s length of him. She had no weapon, | Here Mrs. Wyman screamed again in the greatest agi- 
oflensive or defensive, nothing but her bare naked hands. ! tation, and said, “ The old bear was going to set there 
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and go to eating little Lotty.” The company all has- || up the boy, and that John should go out upon the tre 
tened to the water-side, and looked up at the bear, and | and cut off the limb upon which the bear was resting 
the bear looked down at them, sitting very quietly with | It was difficult to restrain Mrs. Wyman from going inp) 
the boy in his arms. I the boat, or into the water, or out upon the tree, o 

“ Lotty, dear Lotty, can you see mother?” said Mrs. | somewhere, that she might seem to be getting near tip 
Wyman, trying to get a position, where she could see | child. But by the quiet persuasions of old Mrs. Green, 
the boy’s face. ! and her repeated assurances that the child would }e 

“ Lot, my bon, has he hurt you?” said Mr. Wyman, 1 saved alive and well, she was at last prevailed upon 
his chin quivering, as he spoke. stand upon the shore while the fearful operation wos 

They could hear the child sob, which told them he was | performed. The boat being properly stationed, Joby 
alive, but he was too much exhausted to make any answer. | Wyman took his axe and went out upon the tree, and 

Peter Wyman was for shooting the bear at once. He) with a few well-directed strokes of the axe upon the 
said, now he was at rest, he could shoot him down just | upper side of the limb, it began to crack and bend 
as well as not, without the least danger of hitting the gently towards the water, and the bear, with little Lo: 
boy; and when they fell into the water, they could run | still in his arms, slid off, and plunged in entirely out of 
in and take the boy out. But John was peremptory, | sight. Mrs. Wyman gave a wild shriek and wouii 
he would not have the gun fired, for he felt sure the have jumped into the water had not Mrs. Green ani 
child would be killed by it; and Mrs. Wyman was || Abigail held her back. The bear immediately rose » 
frightened half to death at the idea. || view and began to swim from them ; in a moment more, 

“ Well, something must be done,” said Peter, “ and | the little boy floated slowly to the top of the water, ani 
that very quick, for it’s sunset now, and if we wait a few | lay like a person drowned. The boat was instantly by 


minutes more, it will be dark; and then there’l] be no 1 his side, and he was taken up and carried ashore, and 


way under heavens to save the ehild.” | laid upon the green bank. He breathed, but seemed 
“ How would it do to cut the tree off ?’’ said Isaac» || very much exhausted. They examined him carefully, 
‘and let it fall into the water.” but could find nething that appeared like a deadly wound, 


«It would be sure to kill the boy,” said John, “ to go || though there were many scratches and bruises upon bin, 
down thrashing among the branches. I'l) go into the || and his clothes were torn nearly off. 

tree, and see what I can do with him. Give me the | While the parents, with Mrs. Green and Abigail, 
fork, Isaac; that'll be the best thing to drive him with, | were employed in resuscitating and nursing the child, 
and to keep him from tackling me.” | Peter Wyman and Isaac jumped into the boat, with the 

With this, he seized the pitchfork and went out upon | gun, and axe, and pitchfork, and followed the bear, 
the trunk of the tree. He got in among the branches || which was swimming across a cove to a point of lav 
and climbed along ’till he came within a few feet of the 1 half a mile off. When they came up within balfs 
bear. The animal growled and showed his teeth. Mr. | dozen rods of him, the old fellow turned towards tle 
Wyman ascended a limb a little above the bear, and a | boat and showed his teeth. 
little farther out from the shore, to see if he could got || “ Now,” said Peter, “I'll have a chance to fire # 
drive him down the tree where they could meet him) him, I know.” 
with the axe as he reached the ground. But the moment | Saying this, he levelled his old musket, took good ain. 
he applied the pitchfork to him, the bear, with a sudden aixi blazed away. The bear’s head at once dropped in 
brush with his fore-paw, knocked it violently out of his || the water. They rowed up to his side, and tried him 
hands and it fell into the water. Mr. Wyman was then | with the pitchfork, to be sure that he would not wn 
obliged to retreat to the shore. They could now think | upon them; but he lay perfectly quiet. The ball hat 
of no way to get the bear down, but to cut the limb on | entered his head, and despatched him at once. They 
which he was resting, and let him into the water. But || fastened a line to him and towed him ashore. Old Me 
the water where he would fall was too deep for wading, | Green thought it was the lergest bear she had ever se". 
and Isaac was despatched a short distance round, where | Mrs. Wyman could never be thankful enough that te 
a cove made up to the road, to bring a boat. When he | ugly creature was killed. John Wyman said no * 
arrived at this spot, he met old Mrs. Green, leaning | word, but after looking steadily at the bear a minute * 
on her staff, and Abigail with another axe in her hand, | two, he took his axe and stepped along and struck him 
both looking and listening to try to find the company. _| upon the head with a tremendous blow, that would he 

“‘ Have you found the child? Is he alive ?”’ said the | been sufficient to kill the stoutest ox. 
old lady. | “* How is the boy?” said Peter Wyman. 

“ He’s alive,” said Isaac, “ but whether he is hurt | “Oh, he begins to brighten up considerable,” an 
much or not we don’t know. The old bear has him in | John; “1 don’t think he’s hurt very bad after all.” 
his arms up in a tree, hanging over the water.” | “But only to think what a narrow chance he hae 

“ Well, he'll be saved ative,” said the old lady, “ I'm sure run,” said Mrs. Wyman; “I don’t feel as though | 
of it; he'll be saved alive, and not much hurt neither.”’ | should ever get over it as long as I live.” 

Isaac took the old lady and Abigail into the boat and | “ Well,” said Mrs. Green, leaning thoughtfully 
hastened round to the scene of action. All things still || her staff, “the Lord be praised, that it is no Wor 

Pemained as when he left. It was agreed that Peter | but I’m afraid the dear little soul will have to see ago 
and Isaac should station themselves in the boat to pick | many such ups and downs in life yet” 
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ESTHER WILSON. 


| and I remembered that when I left it to mingle in the 
|| throng of cities, my friend, Henry Walworth, was con- 
| sidered as her betrothed. For years I had been ab- 
} sent, while new scenes and strange faces had almost 
obliterated from “ the tablet of my memory ”’ the village 
an absence of several years, I puid a visit to the roman- | beauty. Remembering their betrothment, and behold- 


tic village of N , in the state of Massachusetts. | ing the present grief of Walworth, I concluded that he 


The season was unusually beautiful, the first flush of || was now mourning for her recent loss. His narration, 
summer having passed over the landscape. The bound- however, soon gave a different aspect to My supposi- 
less ocean, on whose verge stands the village, lay like | tion, and which I shall endeavor to relate as nearly in 
a mighty sheet of silver glowing beneath the glorious | substance as he imparted it to me. 
un—the air was alive with the music of birds, the) “ Esther Wilson, it appeared, immediately after her 
shout of the husbandman was heard in the fields, the betrothal to Walworth, was summoned to New-York to 
laugh of the happy urchins as they gambolled over the take possession of a handsome property bequeathed to 
verdant plain, rang merrily on the ear. All nature Young, artless, and beautiful, 
appeared to have awakened from a long and heavy _she soon became the magnet of attraction. Toa village 
slumber, forgetting its wintry dreams, and to smile in girl, unacquainted with fashionable society, the pleas- 
renewed strength and beauty in the presence of a Be- | ing addresses of the gay, and the many amusements 
nificent creator. | which abound in a metropolis, burst upon her like 
Close to the beach, and at a short distance from the ! the enchanted gardens of Aladdin, and her native cot- 
village, are the ruins of one of the earliest places of | tage, with its snowy walls, embowered among roses 
worship, erected by some of the pilgrim fathers, and and honeysuckles, were remembered by her with a feel- 


where the moss-grown and dilapidated grave-stones yet | ing akin to disguat, when contrasted with the costly 
It is, @partments of which she was now mistress. Her old 


iends and playmates were recollected but as the 


Original. 
ESTHER WILSON. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Ir was in the early part of last summer, that, after | 





her by a rich relation. 


bear the names of some of these singular beings. 
now seldom used as a burial-place, save by a few of the 
inhabitants, descendants of the fathers, or as the last | Shadows of a dream, and even Walworth. she deter 
home of the wrecked mariner, or the stranger without | mined to forget for a man of fashion. Poor Henry, 
a friend. | whose whole existence was wrapped up in her, began 

This little grave-yard was always a favorite resort ” to surmise the worst: letter after letter he had ad- 
mine, and every day would I find myself wandering | dressed to her, but to none of them had she deigned to 
among the homes of its denarted, or, for hours would I |} weturn an answer. At length, unable longer to endure 
sit and watch the sun sinking in his glory, ’till the cres- || the agony of suspense, he resolved to behold Esther, 
cent moon and her train of stars, ascended the blue | and win from her own lips her true determination. 
vault of heaven. > || It was a summer’s day when he entered New-York ; 

lt was in one of these solitary rambles, that an inci | every face and object appeared to wear a strange and 
dent befel me, which, although bearing on it the sem- || repulsive cast. Having secured apartments at a hotel, 
I had seated myself | he retired to rest from the fatigue of his journey, and 
upon @ little hillock, and was listening to the solemn || devise the most prudent means of beholding Ellen. He 
voice of the ocean as it broke in wreaths of foam upon | seated himself at the window, which commanded a full 
the golden beach, when the sound. of a footstep fell ! view of Broadway. The street was alive with every 
‘pon my ear, and looking round, I beheld the figure of | class of humanity, from the ragged and wretched beg- 
& man approach, and kneel upon a new made grave. | gar, up to the man of wealth and fashion. Walworth 
For some time he continued in that position, and when | could not help contrasting the busy and exciting scene 
be arose, the moon, which was shining brightly, revealed | with his own quiet and happy village, and wondering how 
me a face which, although greatly changed by the Esther could exchange it for the American Babylon. 
rand of grief, was yet by me remembered. The time, | Every paseer by seemed languid and sickly. The heat 
the place, and so singular a meeting after so long a | was intense, and not a semblance of shade presented 


blance of fiction, yet is none. 


*paration, for a moment kept us silent, but on my 
‘aking his name, the feelings of our boyhood came 
full upon us, and we welcomed each other with delight. 

After mutual congratulations had been exchanged, I 
‘etured to refer to the scene which I had just wit- 
wesed. “Ah!” said he with a languid smile, “ it is 
indeed a melancholy sight to behold me thus, but that 
fe conceals all that ever truly gave hope or happi- 
nets to my existence.” 

, And who is its inmate ?” I inquired. 

“Esther Wilson!” he answered in a voice trembling 
With emotion. 
a name was familiar to me. Esther Wilson I 

once known as the most beautiful girl of the village, 


itself. Here and there a stunted tree reared its trunk in 
| the street, whose leaves hung scorched and dusty in the 
bright blaze of a July sun, lacking the rich and verdant 
_ beauty which marks the native denizens of the woods 
and plains. Although» the scene was novel to Wal- 
| worth, he could not but regard it with disgust, and his 
heart leaped back to the sweet sounds of the purling 
brooks—the green and flower-enamelled sward—the 
cool, dark, and silent recesses of the forest—where 
_nature reigned in all its purity—where he had sported 
lin the joyousness of boyhood, and every object was 
familiar to him as a household god. He thought, 
too, of Esther—his own blue-eyed and blushing maiden, 
and he trembled as he thought that perhaps she had for- 
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gotten the home of her childhood—the playmates of | 
her youth—perhaps forgotten him. 

As he sat thus ruminating, a splendid barouche was | 
geen advancing ; in it, were a lady and gentleman. By 
some secret sympathy, Walworth’s eyes became rivet-_ 
ted upon the same; nearer and nearer it approached ; 
his heart beat quick and heavily—his respiration almost 
ceased, a flitting film passed over his eyes—and he | 
grasped the sill of the window with a desperate and 
despairing strength—he could not be mistaken—ii was 
her—Esther Wilson—his own betrothed, in close and 
playful dalliance with a fashionable stranger—she passed 
beneath his eye—he essayed to rise, with the resolu- 
tion of following them, but strength failed him, and he 
fell helpless and almost fainting back into his chair. 

When he recovered from his bewilderment, a wild 
and unnatural energy took possession of his heart; he 
felt that all he loved was lost to him for ever, yet he 
determined once again to behold her—to confront her 
face to face, and remind her of her promise, and accord- 
ingly, that evening, he repnired to her dwelling. It 
was situated in one of the most fashionable streets of 
the city, and as he stood before it, the remembrance of 
former scenes came fresh upon him. Could it be that 
fortune could so soon have changed her—that the one@ 
simple and beautiful Esther, the pride of the village, 
was now one of the leading belles of the fashionable 
world—that her heart was now probably another's ? 
and he stood hesitating whether or not to enter the mag- 
nificent mansion, or to retrace his steps at once, back 
to his native home, and seek in its placid bosom a balm | 
to his stricken spirit. While he stood thus irresolute, 
the sound of music, and the tones of a voice but too 
familiar, fell clearly on his ear. His resolution was 
taken, and ascending the steps, with a trembling hand 
he rung the bell. A servant, neat as a popinjay, ap- i 
peared, and demanded his business. “ [tis with your — 
mistress, sir,” said Henry; “ say that a gentleman 
desires to speak with her.”’ 

The servant was confounded at his peremptory tone. 

“ You understand me, sir!”’ said Henry. 

“ Certainly!" replied the man of waiting. “If you 
have a card, I shall be happy to convey it to Miss Wil- 
ron.” 

“ Say, sir, that Mr. Walworth waits the convenience 
of Miss Wilson for an interview.” 

The lacquey bowed, and ushering Walworth into an 
apartment, departed on hiv mission. 

Miss Wilson was seated at the piano as the servant 
entered—a perfumed and tastefully dressed exquisite 
was hanging over her, who, to prevent the songstress 
from being interrupted, placed, his finger on his lip, 
betokening silence; the docile creature at once compre- | 
hended his meaning, and stood mute and motionless. 
When Miss Wilson had finished, ““ Now, James, your 
business,” said the man of fashion, who appeared to 
assume an authority in the mansion. 

“ Mr, Walworth desires to see you, Madam.” 

Ellen sprang to her feet, the blood forsook her cheek, 
and with difficulty she articulated who? 

“ Mr, Walworth,” repeated the servant. 


_ claims to the lady's presence are a thousand times 





WILSON. 


But for the assistance of the man of fashion, she 


_ would have fallen to the floor. In an instant, however 


she recovered her fortitude, and courtesving to y, 


Brilliant, “‘ You must think me a silly creature,” said 


she, ‘“‘ but this is an old and once esteemed acquain- 
tance, and the suddenness of his visit has so confounded 
me, that my nerves—the weather—the—” 

Mr. Brilliant gently led her to the sofa, and tender 
ing her an exquisitely chased smelling-bottle, the del. 
cate sensibilities of our new-made lady were soon 
stored: to their wonted calmness, although a strange 
feeling yet lingered about her heart at the recollection 
of her old lover being so near, and the neglect with 
which she had of late treated him. 

“ Will you admit him to your presence, my dear 
Miss Wilson?” said Mr. Brilliant, “or shall he cg!) 
again?” 


” and with a strong effort she 


“ Yes—no—that is— 
desired the attendant to tell Mr. Walworth to walk yp. 

When Walworth entered the magnificent apartmen, 
its brilliancy, for a moment, bewildered him, and be 
paused at its threshhold, unconscious how to deport hin 
self. It was a high and spacious room, almost lived 
throughout with mirrors, in which every object was tec 
times multiphed. The hangings were of the most de) 
cate fawn color, and inlaid with the most ingenious dew- 
ces. The furniture was of the most costly workmanship 
A table of the purest marble stood in the centre, on whieh 
lay innumerable gems of art, while in various corer, 
vases filled with the freshest flowers, wasted ther 
fragrance upon the evening breeze, as it blandly swep 
through the apartment: the whole presenting a strange 
contrast to the simple and qhiet home of Esther's gir- 
hood. In a deep recess the lady of the mansion ws 
seated, attended by the exquisite Brilliant, and it 
only as she aflectedly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Walwor?, 
how are you,” that Henry recognized her presence. 

“Esther!” he faintly said, and extending his hand, 
crossed towards her, but instead of receiving him 
all the warmth and joy of their former acquaintane 
she only lazily presented him with the litile finger 
her left hand. 

Henry was struck speechless; he could scarcely 
credit the evidence of his senses, so great was & 
change in her appearance and manner, and he stool 
gazing upon her with a look of vacancy. 

“ Will you be seated, sir?” said Brilliant, pointing 
to a chair with the greatest nonchalance of voice wi 
action. 

“No, sir!” respo.ded Henry, his faculties returniné 
to him, and his heart bursting with indignation at 
callous behavior of Esther. “I wish, sir, t0 SP 
with this lady alone! if yowr presence can be coat 
niently dispensed with—”’ 

“ My presence—speak with this lady—alone—Ms 
Wilson singular conduct—rather rude. Hearkes 


” 


sir— 
“ And hearken you, sir. I do not know yo" a 


from your appearance do I desire the pleasure, but ™ 
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ESTHER 


wrong than yours, and I request, nay, demand, that for 
a brief space, you quit this apartment.” 

« Sir—Miss Wilson—by all that is good—I shall not 
soffer—you must explain.” 

“Cease your jargon, sir; when I have finished my 
‘epview with Miss Wilson, I shall be then happy to 
siord you all the explanation you may desire.” 

“Mr. Brilliant, for my sake, quit the room,” inter- 
nosed Esther. “ This young man presumes upon a silly 
acquaintance contracted in the days of our youth. I 
shall soon convince him of his error.” 

“ As you desire it, my dear Miss Wilson—certainly— 
your wishes are a law, but this rustic cavalier and I 
must have a few words together,” and the creature of 
fashion leisurely waddled out of the room. 

A dead pause ensued his departure for some moments. 
At length Walworth broke the silence:— 

“You have not forgotten me, madam, I perceive, 
although you have forgotten the terms on which we 
Esther spoke not, but 


were accustomed to meet.” 
would bave given worlds, had she possessed them, to 
have escaped his presence. He continued—* When 
last we met, Esther—Miss Wilson, I should have said, 
we bound ourselves by a solemn oath, in the presence 
of our God, that we should become man and wife—that 
vow you seem to have forgotten—to have yielded your 
ieart up to the allurements and follies of the gay world. 
Yet I will not reproach you; if you are willing to re- 


nounce the home of your youth, and the man of your 


vetothment, be it so. For myown part, I release you 


from your vow, though God, Tam certain, never will— 


that oath you never can forget, sWorn, as it was, under 


the blue canopy of heavemy with the bright stars look- 
ing down as angel witn@@®es, and the summer wind 
wafting our words to the throne of God. Esther Wil- 
son, | forgive you, but as sure as there is a hereafter, 
the anger of that God will overtake you.”’ He rushed 
from the apartment, and Esther, confounded and ter- 
ror-stricken, remained for some moments in a cold and 
death-like stupors 

We shall here introduce a vacuum in our narrative— 
briefly recording that Esther becamesthe wife of Mr. 
Brilliant, who, having dissipated her fortune, after two 
years, sunk into the grave a miserable debauchee. In 
te meantime, the parents of Esther also died, and she 
was thus left a young and giddy widow, without the 
means to gratify her extravagant propensities. By 
degrees she slowly dwindled into the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Those who had been the fond companions 
a her wealthy days, now shrank from her presence— 
- *pplications for assistance were disregarded by them 
ul, and the sneer of the proud and the heartless met her 
“everyturn. Ah! how gladly would she have returned 
to her native village—but these was none to extend to 
‘er the hand of welcome. How did she lament her 
filly in casting away the generous heart of Walworth. 
Too truly had his parting words been verified, “ The 
“ger of God had overtaken her.” Walworth, from the 
moment of his separation from Esther, became an altered 
Man, Misanthropy was stamped upon his visage—society 
‘e shunned—with his book alone, did he hold converse, 
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| or quitting his couch at midnight, would ramble along 
the beach—solitary and sad. 
Two years after this, in the fall of 1840, he was so- 
| journing in the western part of the state of New York, 
with a kind family, to whom he was distantly related. 
They had heard of his melancholy, and kindly perspaded 
him to visit them, in the hope that a change of scene 
and associations would restore him to his former state 
of mind and body. 
lected by them that could contribute to his happiness. 
' Among the families to whom he was introduced, was 
one by the name of Worthington, a name which he had 
often heard Esther mention, in their days of blessedness, 
but which now made no particular impression upon his 


No amusement or comfort was neg- 


mind, more than serving to call up anew her memory. 
One evening, he had been invited to a party at their 
hospitable mansion, and in the course of conversation, 
he chanced to mention the name of his native village. 
Mrs. Worthington, one of the most eloquent of the 
party, all at once became silent, while his kind friend 
took the first opportunity to change the tenor of the dis- 
course, and withdraw him from the apartment. “ My 
dear Walworth,” said he,“ perhaps you are not aware 
that the same cause which has so ruined your peace, has 
|)to a great degree, wounded that of this worthy family,” 
“* How mean you?” he asked, astonished at the intel- 
ligence. .‘* Esther Wilson is distamtly related to them,” 
answered his friend, ‘‘and is at this moment, subsisting 
on their bounty, and I know that any one, possessing a 
knowledge of her present situation, would be to them 
the cause of much unhappiness.”’ 
‘Good heavens! can it be ?”’ exclaimed Henry, “ the 
| young and beautiful Esther Wilson reduced to poverty ? 
How—when—where did this ogeur ?” 
‘* But recently.” 


{ * And where ig she ’—injured, as I have been by her, 


I can yet forgive—pity—and relieve her?” 

** Not so, my dear Walworth, her poverty is no crime 
in the eyes of the Worthingtons—but—come, let us 
return to the parlor.” 

Walworth saw by his look, that some great moral error 
had been committed by Esther, and for a moment felt 
paralyzed—when, suddenly recovering his presence of 
mind, “ But what,”’ he exclaimed, grasping his arm with 
the energy of desperation, ‘‘ for Heaven's sake tell me 
the truth—keep me not in suspense—better death than 
to live in the agony of doubt.” 

“* Nay, my good Walworth—force me not to an avowal 
—suspect the worst, you will not be mistaken.” 

In one moment, he appeared to live his life over 
again—* his boyhood’s home,”’—father, mother, and 
above all, Esther Wilson stood before him. The scenes 
of his childhood—the pretty rose-lipped, blue-eyed girl, 
wandering with him, band in hand, among the woods 
and valleys—that young girl bursting into maidenhood 
—and the virgin coyness first betraying itself—then that 
deep and holy attachment, akin to the beatitude of 
heaven—that night, too, when he received her virtuous 
betrothment—then her withering bebavior to him in 
the pride of her plenitude and fortune—all, all, came 


_ before him with the vividness of lightning—and now he 
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saw her a blighted, withered flower—a creature depen-| gasped for breath. It was Esther Wilson! That pale 
dent upon the charitable pittance of another—an outcast | and trembling figure was the once beautiful creature — 
from society—a thing to be pointed at by the finger of | the idol of his affection. ‘Esther, dear Esther!” he 
scorn—a wanton! Oh, God, how heavy had been her! exclaimed. A shrill shriek burst from the delirions eres. 
punishment. But to thegequel of his story—that night, | ture, and the next moment she lay senseless upon the 
on his return home, he found that to sleep was impos- floor. 

sible. Conjecture was busy with him—a thousand reso- The cempany gathered around her, while Henry rshed 
lutions were formed, and as quickly broken. First, he | towards her and raising her from the ground, clasped her 
thought to seek her out—forgive her, and offer her his closely to his bosom. He could recollect no more’) 




















hand; but, thendid the scorn of the world rise before him i 


—its serpent hiss sounded in his ear, and his heart failed 
him. Then did he resolve to carry her back to her 
native village, and to afford her a shelter; but he knew 
that the busy voice of slander would follow her there. 


the next morning, when he awoke to sensibility in his 
own apartment, with his kind friends gathered aroun 


‘“*Where is Esther?” was his first exclamation, 


They looked at each other in inexplicable silence. He 
repeated the question. Still were they silent. He 


What, then, was to be done? but this—To protect her asked again. His friend spoke not, but pointed w 


as far as the rules of propriety would permit,—and 
with his little means to aid her future days, and assuage | 
her sorrows. 

With the dawn, he stood beside the couch of his rela- 
tive. He imparted to him his resolution and impiored | 
him to afford him a clue to her residence. This he 
would not do. The only information he received re- | 


heaven. Walworth divined, alas! but too truly, the: 
Esther was no more. 

A kind of supernatural strength, now took possession 
of him. He seemed at once to have recovered all his 
energies, and in a cool and deliberate manner, gave 
directions that the corpse should be conveyed to N—, 
the place of her birth. Alone, he followed, and with 


specting her, was, that she resided in the neighborhood, | a few friends, saw the last rites bestowed upon it. |: 


under the close inspection of the Worthington family. 


| that grave, where I beheld him kneeling, she sweetly 


For days did he devise all means and methods to diss |, slumbered, where nightly he came to breathe his orison 
cover her, but in vain. Yet he felt a consolation to | to God, that, although she had wronged him in life—in 
know that he was near her—that, perhaps in his wan- | death they might be united. 


derings he passed the very home that contained his once |! 


The autumn following, L visited N——. The firs 


loved treasure: and thus from day to day did he while | inhabitant I inquired for, was Walworth. “Heisde, i 


away bis weary hours, ‘till the golden Autumn had 
given place to Winter, and a check was put upon his 
wanderings. 





| 


sir,”’ was the answer I received. 
| “ And buried, I trust, with 
“ Esther Wilson, sir,” said my informant, anticipating 





The winter had far advanced, and, as is usual in| my words. “ It was his on and faithfully was 


most towns and cities,a round of parties was kept up| it obeyed.” That very ni 


T visited the grave-yari. 


among the inhabitants who were friendly to one another. | The moon was casting its holy radiance on all arowé. 
One evening, along with his kind relation, (although re-jA new grave-stone caught my gaze. I approached 
pugnant to his feelings,) he consented to be present at |/and found it to contain this inscription : 


one of these. The apartments were decorated in the 1 
most costly style—the music was of the most voluptuous | 
quality, beanty and fashion were mingled together, while | 
“ soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, and || 
all went merry as a marriage bell.” The hours sped 
gaily on, and the dance was at its height. The bell of | 
a neighboring church told that the hour of midnight had | 
arrived. But, what to them was the flight of time? || 
light hearts and loving ones, were bound in the rosy || 
garlands of pleasure,—so old “ scythe and hour-glass”’ || 
might keep journeying on, he could not mar their festivity. | 
The music ceased, and the dancers were retiring to 
their places, when a young female, fancifully attired, 
stood in the midst of them; her attenuated figure was | 
trembliug with the biting blast, through which, by the | | 
dampness of her clothing, it was evident she must have I} 
passed. Her pale and emaciated features wore the hue | 
of death; her eyes, which were sunken in her head, yet i 
flickered with a bright and unnatural lustre. Death- || 
like silence pervaded the assembly—all eyes were fas- | 
tened upon her; but to none was she apparently known. || 
She looked around her with a wild and vacant stare, | 
and in a low, sweet and melancholy voice, sighed 


“Where is he?—I know he is here.” Walworth |i 


Here lie the Bodies of 
Esther Wilson, 
and 
Henry Walworth. 





SOrisions. 
THE LINDEN TREE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN “ENGLISH, M. D. 





THe grassy ground shall hove my form ; 
The earth-worm my companion be ; 
I'll heed no more the raging storm ; 
But seek my grave 
Down vy the wave, 
And under yon old Linpen tree. 


Since she I love has proved unkind, 
And scorns alike my love and me, 
I care not other joys to find ; 
But seek my grave 
Down by the wave, 
And under yon old Limpen tree. 
In Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
Through calm or strife I'll quiet be; 
And sighing lovers oft shall meet 
Upon my grave 
Down by the wave, 
And under yon old Linpen tree. 


THE GIP8SY MOTHER. 





= 
—=——— 


— Original. Bade an angel near her stand, 

a THE GIPSY MOTHER. And a fountain’s silver track 

her!” be ~—---—-- - Murmuring ’mid the desert sand 

io BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. Call from death her darling back. 

upon the Gipsy !—see, with fading light, no ree = st “ deign 
How the camp-fire blazes bright, Sa a oye i aaa 

ry rushed Where thy roving people steal ae apis gnty eyes 

f : Scarce regards, and passes by; 

sped her Gladly to their evening meal. Wh id th at 

more ‘ti Tawny urchins, torn and bare, sag ke . Sia yee 

ite : Roots the wild-vine on the rock, 

ity in bis And the wrinkled crone are there, And he bud to bl 

»d around Who pretends with scowling eye, see nthene thegnhrememnoagas 


lamation, 
nce. He 
lent. He 
ointed to 
ruly, that 


Into fate’s decrees to spy, 
And the credulous to show, 
Golden fortunes, free from woe. 


Why beneath the hedge-row lone, 
Sitt’st thou on that broken stone, 


The untrodden wilderness, 

Lift thine eye with tear-drops dim, 
Cast thy bosom’s fear on him. 

He who heeds the raven’s cry 

In their hopeless misery, 

Deigns to feed them when they pine, 
Cares he not for thee and thine ? 


rOSsession Heedless of the whoop, and call 
red all bis To their merry festival ? Gipsy Mother! lone and drear, 
ner, gave Masses rich of raven hair, Sad am I to leave thee here, 
toN—, Curtain o’er thy forehead rare, For the strong and sacred tie 
and with Thou’lt be missed amid their glee, Of thy young maternity 
on it. In Wherefore stray’s thou ? Links thee unto all who share 
e sweetly Ah! Isee {n its pleasures, or its care, 
his orisons On a babe thy dark eye resting, And though poor and low thou art, 
in life—ia Closely in thy bosom nesting, Makes thee sister in their heart. 
And ‘tis sweeter far I know, Gipsy Mother! strangely fair, 
The firs Than at proudest feast to glow, God be with thee, in thy care. 
He is dead, Full contentment to dispense, ee 
Thus to helpless innocence. Original. 
a. HOPE. 
nticipating Doth the presence of thy child, meetin 
thfully was Make thy flashing glance so mild? 1 saw the sun withdraw his light, 
srave-yard Thou, who with thy wandering race, While sinking down the beauteous west, 


all around 


yroached it 


Rear'd mid tricks and follies base, 
Ne’er hast seen a heavenly ray, 
Guiding toward the better way ? 
Feel’st thou now some latent thrill, 
Sorrowing o’er a life of ill ? 

Some incitement pure and good, 
Dim, and faintly understood ? 
Stranger, ’tis the prompting high 
Ofa mother’s ministry, 

Yield to that transforming love 
Let it lead thy soul above. 


Dost thou muse with downcast eye, 

On thy infant’s destiny? 

Alien birth and comrades vile— 

Harsh control, or hateful wile, 

‘Till thy prescient heart forlorn, 

Sickens at its lot of scorn? 

One there is to whom is known, 

Alla mother’s secret moan, 

He, who heard the bitter sigh 

Of that lone one’s agony, 

When the water-drop was spent, 

And no spreading branch or tent, 

Sheltered from the burning sky, 

Where she laid her son to die ;— 
37 








And shadows of the coming night, 
On all the lovely landscape rest. 
But when the sun had sunk away, 
And darkness told that night was near, 
There peeped a star with trembling ray, 
Far, far beyond this clouded sphere! 


And as the deepening shades of night, 
Around their sable mantle flung, 

And lesser grew day's roseate light, 
And darker gloom the sky o’erhung, 

Oh! lovelier still appeared to view, 
From this benighted orb afar, 

And with a milder, brighter hue, 
Shone forth that little silvery star! 


Thus, when the glow of joy departs, 
And pleasure’s golden sun hath set ; 
When sorrow broods o’er saddened hearts, 
And they are filled with sad regret, 
With magic ray a star appears, 


Bright glancing through the darksome shade— 


The Star of Hope to quell their fears, 
Pointing to joys too bright to fade ! 


And when by darker clouds o’erceast, 
Our little sky is hung in black— 

When sorrows crowd and thicken fast, 
And dark seems life’s unbeaten track, 

Immortal hope still brighter beams, 
And with undimmed, unfading ray ; 

It points beyond this land of dreams, 
To an unfading endless day! 
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Original. 


THE LANDSCAPE-GARDEN. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. | 


“The garden like a lady fair was cut 
That lay as if she slumbered in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut ; 
The azure fields of heaven were ’sembled right 
In a large round set with the flow’rs of light : 
The flow’rs de luce and the round sparks of dew 
That hung upon their azure leaves did show 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the ev’ning blue. 
Giles Fletcher. } 


No more remarkable man ever lived than my friend, 
the young Ellison. He was remarkable in the entire 
and continuous profusion of good gifts ever lavished 
From his cradle to his grave, a}f 
Nor do 


I use the word Prosperity in its mere worldly or exter- 


upon him by Fortune. 
gale of the blandest prosperity bore him along. 
H 
nal sense. 
The person of whom I speak, seemed born for the pur- 


I mean it as synonymous with Happiness. 


pose of foreshadowing the wild doctrines of Turgot, 
Price, Priestly, and Condorcéit—of exemplifying, by 
individual instance, what has been deemed the mere 
chimera of the perfectionists. In the brief existence of 
Ellison, I fancy that I have seen refuted the dogma—that 
in man’s physical and spiritual nature, lies some hidden 
principle, the antagonist of Bliss. An intimate and 
anxious examination of his career, has taught me to 
understand that, in general, from the violation of a few 
simple laws of Humanity, arises the Wickedness of 
Mankind; that, as a species, we have in our possession 
the as yet unwrought elements of Content ;—and that 
even now—in the present blindness and darkness of all 
idea on the great question of the Social Condition, it is 
not impossible that Man, the individual, under certain 
unusual and highly fortuitous conditions, may be happy. 

With opinions such as these, was my young friend 
fully imbued ; and thus is it especially worthy of obser- 
vation, that the uninterrupted enjoyment which distin- 
guished his life was, in great part, the result of precon- 
cert. It is, indeed, evident that with less of the 
instinctive philosophy which, now und then, stands so 
well in the stead of experience, Mr. Ellison would have 
found himself precipitated, by the very extraordinary 
success of his life, into the common vortex of Unhappiness 
which yawns for those of pre-eminent endowments. But 
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I have said that Ellison was remarkable in the cop. 
tinuots profusion of good gifts lavished upon him by 
Fortune. In personal grace and beauty he exceeded al 
men. His intellect wag of that order to which the 
attainment of knowledge is Jess a labor than a necessity 
His family was one of the most illus 
His bride was the loveliest and 
His possessions had been 






and an intuition. 





trious of the empire. 






most devoted of women. 





always ample ; but, upon the attainment of his one and 





twentieth year, it was discovered that one of those ex- 
traordinary freaks of Fate had been played in his bebalf, 
which startle the whole social world amid which they 
occur, and seldom fail radically to alter the entire moral 


It appeared 







constitution of those who are their objects. 
that, about one hundred years prior to Mr. Ellison's 
attainment of his majority, there had died, in a remote 
This gentleman 







province, one Mr. Seabright Ellison. 





had amassed a princely fortune, and, having no very 





immediate connexions, conceived the whim of suffering 
his wealth to accumulate for a century afier bis decease. 
Minutely and sagaciously directing the various modes 
of investment, he bequeathed the aggregate amount to 
the nearest of blood, bearing the name Ellison, who 
should be alive at the end of the hundred years. Many 
futile attempts had been made to set aside this singular 
bequest; their ex post facto character rendered them 
abortive ; but the attention of a jealous government was 
aroused, and a decree finally obtained, forbidding «) 
similar accumulations. This act did not prevent young 
Ellison, upon his twenty-first birth-day, from entering 
into possession, as the heir of his ancestor Seabright, of 
a fortune of four hundred and fifty millions of d& 
lars.* 

When it had become definitely known that such wt 
the enormous wealth inherited, there were, of cour, 
many speculations as to the mode of its disposal. The 
gigantic magnitude and the immediately available nature 
of the sum, dazzled and bewildered all who thought 
upon the topic. The possessor of any appreciable 
amount of money, might have been imagined to perform 
any one of a thousand things. With riches merely sur 
passing those of any citizen, it would have been easy 
suppose him engaging to supreme excess in the fash 
ionable extravagances of his time; or busying himsel! 
with political intrigues; or aiming at ministerial powe' 

























it is by no means my present object to pen an essay on 


or purchasing increase of nobility ; or devising gorgeo 
nt 





The ideas of my friend may be summed up 
in a few words. He admitted but four unvarying laws, 
or rather elementary principles, of Bliss. That which 
he considered chief was, (strange to say!) the simple 
and purely physical one of free exercise in the open air. 
“The health,” he said, “attainable by other means 
than this is scarcely worth the name.” He pointed to 
the tillers of the earth—the only people who, as a class, 
are proverbially more happy than others—and then he 
instanced the high ecstasies of the fox-hunter. His 
second principle was the love of woman. His third was 
the contempt of ambition. His fourth was an object of 
unnecessary pursuit; and he held that, other things 
being equal, the extent of Happiness was proportioned 


Happiness. 





architectural piles; or collecting rare specimens 
Virta ; or playing the munificent patron of Levers 
Art; or endowing and bestowing his name upon ext 
sive institutions of charity. But, for the inconceivade 
wealth in the actual possession of the young heir, thes 
objects and all ordinary objects were felt to be inade 
quate. Recourse was had to figures; and figures bat 
sufficed to confound. It was seen that, even a three 


















* An incident similar in outline to the one here imagine 
occurred, not very long ago, in England. The name of the PF 
tunate heir (who still lives,) is Thelluson. I first saw #" 
of this matter in the “ Tour” of Prince Puckler Muska 
makes the sum received, ninety millions of pounds, & - 
with much force, that, “ in the contemplation of s0 oo . 
and of the purposes to which it might be apphed, ot 
something even of the sublime.” To suit the views of this a 
cle, [have followed the Prince’s statement—an exagse™ 












to the spirituality of this object. 





no doubt. 
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THE LANDSCAPE-GARDEN. 


—_———— 


per cent., the annual income of the inheritance amounted | blindly neglected. No definition had spoken of the 
to no less than thirteen millions and five hundred thou- | Landscape-Gardner, as of the’ poet; yet my friend 
cond dollars; which was one million and one hundred ‘could not fail to perceive that the creation of the Land- 
and twenty-five thousand per month; or thirty-six thou- | scape-Gardner offered to the true Muse the most mag- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-six per day; or one | nificent of opportunities. Here was, indeed, the fairest 
thousand, five hundred and forty-one per hour; or six | field for the display of invention, or imagination, in the 
and twenty dollars for every minute that flew. Thus endlesscombining of forms of novel Beauty; the elements 
the usual track of supposition was thoroughly broken | which should enter into combination being, at all times, 
up. Men knew not what toimagine. There were some | and by a vast superiority, the most glorious which the 
who even conceived that Mr. Ellison would divest him- earth could afford. In the multiform of the tree, and 
self forthwith of at least two-thirds of his fortune, as of | in the multicolor of the flower, he recognized the most 
utterly superfluous opulence ; enriching whole troops of | direct and the most energetic effort of Nature at physical 
Beauty. And in the direction or concentration of this 


his relatives by division of his superabundance. 

[ was not surprized, however, to perceive that he had effort, or, still more properly, in its adaptation to the 
long made up his mind upon a topic which had occa- |, eyes which were to behold it upon earth, he perceived 
sioned so much of discussion to his friends. Nor was I | that he should be employing the best means—laboring 
greatly astonished at the nature of his decision. In the | to the greatest advantage—in the fulfilment of his des- 


widest and noblest sense, he was a poet. He compre- i tiny as Poet. 

hended, moreover, the true character, the august aims, , ‘‘ Its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold it 
the supreme majesty and dignity of the poetic senti- | upon earth.” In his explanation of this phraseology, 
ment he instinctively felt to lie in the creation of novel Mr. Ellison did much towards solving what has always 
forms of Beauty. Some peculiarities, either in his | seemed to me an enigma. I mean the fact (which none 
early education, or in the nature of his intellect, had | but the ignorant dispute,) that no such combinations of 
tinged with what is termed materialigm the whole cast | Scenery exist in Nature as the painter of genius has it 
of his ethical speculations ; and it was this bias, perhaps, |in his power to produce. No such Paradises are to be 


which imperceptibly led him to perceive that the most | found in reality as have glowed upon the canvass of 
advantageous, if not the sole legitimate field for the ex- || Claude, or Poussin or Stanfield. In the most enchant- 


ing of natural landscapes, there will always be found a 


ercise of the poetic sentiment, was to be found in the | 
defect or an excess—many excesses and defects. While 


creation of novel modes of purely physical loveliness. | 
Thus it happened that he became neither musician nor | 
poet; if we use this latter term in its every-day accep- | skill of the artist, the arrangement of the parts will always 
tation. Or it might have been that he became neither | be susceptible of improvement. In short, no position 
the one nor the other, in pursuance of an idea of his | C8" be attained, from which an artistical eye, looking 
which I have already mentioned—the idea, that in the steadily, will not find matter of offence, in what is tech- 
nically termed the compesition of a natural landscape. 


| the component parts may exceed, individually, the highest 


contempt of ambition, lay one of the essential principles 
of Happiness on earth. Is it not, indeed, possible that | And yet how unintelligible is this! In all other matters 
while a high order of genius is necessarily ambitious, | W@ are justly instructed to regard Nature as supreme. 
the highest is invariably above that which is termed | With her details we shrink from competition. Who 
ambition? And may it not thus happen that many far shall presume to imitate the colors of the tulip, or to 
greater than Milton, have contented!y remained “ mute | improve the proportions of the lily of the valley? The 
and inglorious 7” I believe that the world has never _ criticism which says, of sculpture or of portraiture, that 
yet seen, and that, unless through some series of acci- | ‘‘ Nature is to be exalted rather than imitated,” is in 
dents goading the noblest order of mind into distasteful | error. No pictural or sculptural combinations of points 
*xertion, the world will never behold, that full extent '| of human loveliness, do more than approach the living 
of triumphant execution, in the richer productions of || and breathing human beauty as it gladdens our daily 


An, of which the human nature is absolutely capable. | path. Byron, who often erred, erred not in saying, 


Mr. ’ . Ma “I’ve seen more living beauty, ripe and real, 
Ellison became neither musician nor poet; ! Than all the aensense of hele vivas ideal.” 


‘aan Sapa = sever enamored both In landscape alone is the principle of the critic true; 
toi tovested him, 1 88 woe Seipentite shat be | coast dliesecaoclioe Wllin hes tuuesd*ac te roe 
wnliliiasee , 4 ane . at he 1 spirit o Beneralization which has induced him to pro- 
diene © a peinter. he field o sculpture, || Bownce it true throughout a// the domains of Art. 
: ms its nature rigidly physical, wa’ too limited Having, I say, felt its truth here. For the feeling is no 
mt nt, and in its Consequences, to have occupied, i affectation or chimera. The mathematics afford no more 
ws dor, much of his attention. _And I have now |! absolute demonstrations, than the sentiment of his Art 
itera ea the provinces in which even the most yields to the artist. He not only believes, but positi 
Prt erstanding of the poetic sentiment has de- knows, that such and such apparently arbitrary arra 
toda - ~ capable of expatiating: I mean | ments of matter, or form, constitute, and alone consti- 
ee rae public or recognized rman verre! the || tute, the true Beauty. Yet his reasons have not yet 
Me fee a in the phrase “ poetic sentiment. But } been matured into expression. It remains for a more 
ad nm imagined that the richest, and altogether || profound analysis than the world has yet seen, to inves- 
*st natural and most suitable province, had been | tigate and express them. Nevertheless is he confirmed 
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in his instinctive opinions, by the concurrence of all his | 
compeers. Let a composition be defective; let an | 
emendation be wrought in its mere arrangement of | 
form ; let this emendation be submitted to every artist 
in the world; by each will its necessity be admitted. 
And even far more than this: in remedy of the defec- | 
tive composition, each insulated member of the fraternity | 








will suggest the identical emendation. 

I repeat that in landscape arrangements, or colloca- | 
tions alone, is the physical Nature susceptible of ‘‘ exul- 
tation,” and that, therefore, her susceptibility of im- 
provement at this one point, was a mystery which hith- 
erto I had been unable to solve. 
who first suggested the idea that what we regarded as 
improvement or exaltation of the natural beauty, was 













of view; that each alteration or disturbance of the | 
primitive scenery might possibly effect a blemish in the | 







” said Mr. Ellison, “ that what | 
might improve a closely scrutinized detail, might, at 


was easily understood, 





the same time, injure in general and more distantly-ob- 





served effect.” 
regarding not so much its immediate or obvious impor- 
tance, (which is little,) as the character of the conclu- 
sions to which it might lead, or of the collateral propo- 
sitions which it might serve to corroborate or sustain. 
There might be a class of beings, human once, but now 
to humanity invisible, for whose scrutiny and for whose 
refined appreciation of the beautiful, more especially 
than for our own, had been set in order by God, the 












great landscape-garden of the whole earth. 
; In the course of our discussion, my young friend took 

occasion to quote some passages from a writer who has 
been supposed to have well treated this theme. 
“There are, properly,” 
of landscape-gardening, the natural and the artificial. 
One seeks to recall the original beauty of the country, 
by adapting its means to the surrounding scenery; cul- 
tivating trees in harmony with the hills or plain of the | 
neighboring land ; detecting and bringing into practice | 
those nice relations of sise, proportion and color which, 
hid from the common observer, are revealed every where 
to the experienced student of nature. The result of the 
natural style of gardening, is seen rather in the absence 
of all defects and incongruities—in the prevalence of a 


















any special wonders or miracles. The artificial style 






It has a certain general relation to the various 
There are the stately avenues and 





gratify. 
styles of building. 







LANDSCAPE-GARDEN. 





really such as respected only the mortal or human point 


picture, if we could suppose this picture viewed aft | 
large from some remote point in the heavens. “ It | 


He spoke upon this topic with warmth; |! 


beautiful harmony and order, than in the creation of | 


has as many varieties as there are different tastes to | 





—. 


|forms that have passed there in other days. The 
slightest exhibition of art*is an evidence of care ap) 
human interest.” 





| “From what I have already observed,” said \;. 


Ellison, “ you will understand that I reject the ides, 
| here enpecsend, of ‘recalling the original beauty of the 
country.’ The original beauty is never so great as the 
which may be introduced. Of course, much depends 
|upon the selection of a spot with capabilities. Whx 
\is said in respect to the ‘detecting and bringing inj 
practice those nice relations of size, proportion and 
|| color,’ is a mere vagueness of speech, which may men 


It was Mr. Ellison | much, or little, or nothing, and which guides in no ds 


} gree. That the true ‘ result of the natural style of gr. 
| dening is seen rather in the absence of all defects and 
incongruities, than in the creation of any special wor 
| ders or miracles,’ is a proposition better suited to th 
|, grovelling apprehension of the herd, than to the fervid 
dreams of the man of genius. The merit suggested is, 
at least, negative, and appertains to that hobbling crit 
cism which, in letters, would elevate Addison int 
apotheosis. In truth, while that merit which consists 
in the mere avoiding demerit, appeals directly to the 
understanding, and can thus be foreshadowed in Rule, 
|| the loftier merit, which breathes and flames in inver 
|| tion or creation, can be apprehended solely in its 
sults. Rule applies but to the excellences of avoidance 
||—to the virtues which deny or refrain. Beyond thee 
| the critical art can but suggest. We may be instructed 
H to build an Odyssey, but it is in vain that we are tl 
how to conceive a‘ Tempest,’ an ‘ Inferno,’ a ‘ Prom 
|, theus Bound,’ a ‘ Nightingale,’ such as that of Keats 
| or the ‘Sensitive Plant ’ of Shelley. But, the thin 

done, the wonder accomplished, and the capacity 
) _ apprehension becomes universal. 


f 
! 


plause. What, in its chrysalis condition ef principe 


| 
i 
i 


instinct of the beautiful or of the sublime. 


| “Our author’s observations on the artificial style of 
|| gardening,” continued Mr. Ellison, “ are little less ob 


jectionable. ‘ A mixture of pure art in a garden se” 
} adds to ita great beauty.” 
rence to the sense of human interest is equally» 

| repeat that the principle here expressed, is incor” 

vertible ; but there may be something even beyond 
There may be an object in full keeping with the p= 
ciple suggested—an object unattainable by t 
ordinarily in possession of mankind, yet which, * * 


t tained, would lend a charm to the landscape-cs""* 
retirements of Versailles ; Italian terraces; and a vari- | immeasurably surpassing that which a merely hens 
ous mixed old English style, which bears some relation interest could bestow. 


The true poet, 


The sophists of te 
| negative school, who, through inability to create, he 
he writes, “but two styles | ecoffed at creation, are now found the loudest in 


| affronted their demure reason, never fails, in its ms? 
|| rity of accomplishment, to extort admiration from te" 


This is just; and the rele 


T 
i 


he meas 


« 


to the domestic Gothic or English Elizabethan archi- | || very unusual pecuniary resources, might, possibly, 
@eture. Whatever may be said against the abuses of | retaining the necessary idea of art or interest ~ 
the artificial landscape-gardening, a mixture of pure art | j ture, so imbue his designs at once with exte™ o 
in a garden scene, adds to it a great beauty. This is ' novelty of Beauty, as to convey the sentiment of 1 
partly pleasing to the eye, by the show of order and | ritual interference. It will be seen that, 2 fe 
design, and partly moral. A terrace, with an old moss- | about such result, he secures all the advantage* of wt 
covered balustrade, calls up, at once, to the eye, the fair l rest or design, while relieving his work of ol ® 
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parshness and technicality of Art. In the most rugged 
of wildernesses—in the most savage of the scenes of 
pure Nature—there is apparent the art of a Creator ; 


vet is this art apparent only to reflection ; in no respect 


has it the obvious force of a feeling. Now, if we ima- 
cine this sense of the Almighty Design to be harmonized 


in 9 measurable degree; if we suppose a landscape 
hose combined s¢rangeness, vastness, definitiveness, 
and magnificence, shall inspire the idea of culture, or 
care, or superintendence, on the part of intelligences 
wperior, yet akin to humanity—then the sentiment of 
interest is preserved, while the Art is made to assume 
the air of an intermediate or secondary Nature—a 
Nature which is not God, nor an emanation of God, but 
which still is Nature, in the sense that it is the handi- 
work of the angels that hover between man and God.” 

It was in devoting his gigantic wealth to the practi- 
cal embodiment of a vision such as this—in the free 
exercise in the open air, which resulted from personal 
direction of his plans—in the continuous and unceasing 
object which these plans afforded—in the high spiritu- 
ality of the object itself—in the contempt of ambition 
which it enabled him more to feel than to effect—and, 
lastly, it was in the companionship and sympathy of a 
devoted wife, that Ellison thought to find, and found, 
an exemption from the ordinary cares of Humanity, 
with a far greater amount of positive happiness than 
ever glowed in the rapt day-dreams of De Stéael. 





Original. 
TO GENEVIENE. 


I Loven thee when an infant; I remember 

Seeing thee cradled in thy mother’s arms, 

And smiling like the cherub that I ween 

Hovered for Raphael's ‘pencil. Though a child, 
I loved thee; for the first delightful glance 

Even then I knew to be an angel’s look, 

And angel's and my Geneviene’s. Since then, 
I've wandered wearily ; yet thoughts of thee, 
Have flashed upon the darkness of my path, 
Gilding life's blackest midnight. We shall soon 
Wander together where the turbulent throngs 
Of cities and societies and friends— 

Friends '\—where false looks and false hearts are not ; 
And in seclusion sweet, freed from the world, 
Live for it, but not in it; having hearts 

Nerved for high uses to our fellow men. 

For we can love them though they love not us, 
Guide them and help them though they know it not, 
And pity them for follies. Would they know, 
The happiness they hate !—Dear Geneviene, 
When we are laid in dust—not we, but that 
Which holds us—when our bodies are in earth, 
And our free spirits join in those fair fields, 
Where love is all in all,—some gentle hearts 
Congenial with our own will read these lines 
Penned with the running reed, and understand 
More than they now reveal ;—for the rich stores 
Of Love, unfabled in the Golden Age, 

Are overhanging Earth, like the big clouds 

Of harvest rain, ready to fall on man, 

So, he will but receive it ; and the years 
Preighted with peace to man, to man good will. 
In their tenth joyous decede bring again 

Astrea back to earth. Ob, happy morn, 

To those who from the mountain-top look round, 


WINDSOR; 
WITH A VIEW OF JUDGE HALLIBURTON’S RESIDENCE; 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Our second engraving is a view of the residence of 
| Judge Halliburton the author of Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick, with a view of the thriving and pretty town 
of Windsor, in Hampshire county, Nova Scotia. The 
town of Windsor is situated on the banks of the Avon, 
about forty miles from Halifax, and is the seat of King 
College, which was founded in the year 1798, and en- 
| dowed with all the privileges of the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. ‘ The spectator, in this view, 
is supposed to be looking down the river Avon, towards 
the bay: beneath him is seen the picturesque town, 
with its new bridge; and in the distance, the winding 
shores, to which the woods and cultivated farms give 
a diversified and beautiful appearance.” 

Avon affords excellent navigation for seve 


river 
“miles 
above the town, and steam packets ply regularly be- 
tween Saint Johns and Windsor, across the Bay of 
| Fundy, and through the Basin of Minas. The town is 
| tastefully built, and suppled with excellent seminaries : 
there are also numerous places of worship for all de- 
nominations of religion. 





The inhabitants are princi- 
pally the descendants of English and Scotch, and are 
equal in intelligence and refinement to those of any 
town in the province. As a place of residence, we 
know of no town in North America to which we would 
sooner give the preference, affording, as it does, all the 
conveniences and comforts which a contented mind, 
with a moderate income, need require. The only 





drawback to perfect enjoyment, are the long and severe 
winters, the country being situated between the 43d 
and 46th degrees of north latitude: yet when summer 
puts on her mantle of beauty, nowhere does vegetation 
come forth so rapidly. Indeed it almost resembles a 
Russian scene, a few days serving to convert the bleak 
and barren landscape into a garden of bloom and blos- 
In the immediate neighborhood of Windsor, 
where hill, dale and lawn, are so beautifully diversified, 
the change is truly magnificent ; it seems as if the wand 
of an enchanter had passed over it—the brooks of a 
sudden are freed from their wintry chains, the hills put 
on their garniture of verdure, and bask in the warm 
and clear sunshine, the trees are clothed in thick and 
luxuriant foliage, and the woods and groves become 
vocal with the voice of birds. The lines of Thompson 
are peculiarly applicable to the scene on the approach 


som. 





of summer: 


“From the moist meadow to the withered hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 

And swells, and deepens to the cherished eye. 
The hawthorn whitens; and the juicy groves 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 

Till the whole leafy forest stands dixplay'd 

In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales; 

Where the deer rustle through the twining brake, 
And the birds sing concealed.” 





Aad hail its harbingers! RUFUS DAWES. 
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Original. 


BY WILLIAM P. WILSON, M. D. 


unexceptionable cut and finish. 


sons of poor nobles legitimate food for powder 
to Napoleon, we had plenty of fighting, and my hopes of | 
promotion were becoming flattering, when the bloody 
field of Waterloo sent poor Napoleon to St. Helena, and 
me to vegetate in quarters in a small garrison town. | 


existence in its most vegetative form. 
this rascally place seemed at length to become infectious, 
and attacked even the junior officers of the regiment, | 
who might be seen sauntering about in listless groups, | 
exchanging, ever and anon, sympathizing yawns and 
conjugating the verb s’ennuyer in all its moods and 
tenses. However, I at least had one source of amusement, 
which served in some degree to while away the time. I was 


THE UNFINISHED DUEL. 


agreeable companions ; among whom, was a middle- 
aged cavalry officer, of the Prussian army. 
(for he held that rank,) had been of no little service to 
his temporary compagnons de voyage, for it is very 
certain that in a military and despotic country, no one || ; 

, : world forgot. 
can so effectually repel the insolence and exactions of || 
inn-keepers, maztres de poste, conducteurs, postillions 
et id genus omne, as a military man of rank. He was 
a most rigorous curtailer of tavern bills, and a single 
glance from his keen dark eye, and at his very sufficient 
quite enough to quell the incipient imperti- | 
brutality even of a German landlord. In fact, | 
the worthy militaire would have called into active requi- 1 
sition the services of his walking stick with as much | at.) 
vigor and unconcern, as he did those of his Meerschaum ; seemed almost a personal affront. These feelings of 
and oh, ye gods, how he did smoke! 
velling companion was agreeable, frank, communicative, H 
a little precise, (from his profession, perhaps,) and with | 
a figure nobly proportioned, and regimentals of most 


The major, 


Au reste our tra. 


During our journey, the major entertained us with the 
narration of various ‘ moving accidents by flood and 
field,” with love adventures during the piping times of 
peace, and all those various incidents which go to make 
up the eventful life of a soldier. Among these, one struck | 
me at the time, as remarkable, and I will attempt to relate 
it as nearly as I can in the gallant major’s own words. 


Thanks 


Gentlemen, you have never been in garrison, at least I 

presume not; unless you had, it would be quite impossi- 

ble for me to make you fully comprehend the tediousness | 
and ennui of such a position. 
day at the same miserable table, with the same persons, 
to make love to the same little grisetfes, to dance with 
the same eternal partner, and listen to the same dull jests 
from their worthy papas,—it is not to live, it is merely 


The dulness of 


To play billiards day after | 


fond of shooting, and I found my dogs and gun real trea- 
sures. During my sporting rambles, I had frequently seen |: 


THE UNFINISHED DUEL. 
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1] A . 
an uninhabited country house of some pretensions to «ls. 
| gance of architecture, and whose grounds and shr}. 


I once happened to be travelling in Prussia, in a public 
conveyance, and by good fortune with gentlemanly and 


“T entered the army at an early age, pursuant to the | 
custom of my country, which makes all the younger | 


bery, although waste and neglected, were well laid oy; 


and pretty. In time, from frequently passing this howe 


and sometimes resting under its solitary and deserts) 


porch, I began to take quite a fancy to the place, so tha: 


} 


at length scarcely a week passed by, that I did not visi 
the old mansion. There, stretched on the ground, x 
my ease, under some overshadowing tree, listening wit) 
half closed eyes to the hum of busy life wafted by the 
breeze from the neighboring town, I gave myself up tp 
delicious day-dreams, ‘the world forgetting, by ty 


“Thus passed my uneventful life, when a trifling 
indisposition confined me to my quarters for a week. 
When sufficiently recruited, I proceeded to visit my old 
haunts. On approaching my old house, (for I had begu 
to feel towards it a species of ownership, ) what was m 
surprize and annoyance to find manifest tokens of is 
being occupied. Smoke was actually curling above the 
old trees so long unconscious of such a visitation. |; 


| irritation, however, soon vanished, and gave place to 


other thoughts. Visions of hospitable old gentlemen, 
fat, comfortable looking mammas, and (I must confess 
it,) pretty, rose-lipped daughters, began to arrange 
themselves in my busy brain. At all events, I deter 
mined to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp. On reaching 
the gate, I perceived a tall, well-formed man walking 
on the lawn, accompanied by a large, noble looking dog, 
who immediately rushed towards me with a most s+ 
picious growl. His master followed, and having called 
off the dog with a chiding voice, apologized for the rude 
behavior of his four-footed companion. A desultoy 
conversation followed, during which, I informed ™ 
new acquaintance of my name and profession, an 
hinted at my frequent visits to his present domicil. > 
though reserved and almost stern in his manners, thert 
was something about this man that attracted my cur 
osity, and in spite of myself, excited my interest, and | 
accepted with pleasure his somewhat cold invitation 
repeat my visits. I shall not detain you with the details 
of our increasing intimacy. I found him always th 


‘same. His features, although cast in the finest mould 


of manly beauty, were pallid and usually overcts 
with the deepest gloom. He was perfectly wel 
informed, and his conversation was eminently pleasit, 
but at times bitter and breathing a profound scorn of the 
world and its denizens. Sometimes he would sit f 
hours plunged in deep and apparently painful though. 
I never, however, ventured to question him on his past 
life, nor did he betray the slightest wish to confide bs 
sorrows to any one. But, of all his singularities, the 
was one which excited, more than the rest, my sutp™ 
and curiosity. Every day, and precisely at the 
hour, his servant produced a pistol case, and Sturmwald 
(for such was the name, whether real or assumed, of 
new friend,) fired three shots, neither more nor less- I 
have always been an amateur in pistol shooting, indeed 
in the army it becomes almost a necessary accomplis 
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THE UNFINI 


swot, but never have I known so unerring, so perfect a 
marksman as Sturmwald. His bullets reached their 
mark with an obedience to his will that almost seemed 
she result of magic. ‘ You would prove a forminable an- 
azonist in an affair of honor,’ said [ one day, after wit- 


vessing a display of his almost miraculous skill. Never | any communication from our late guest. 


can I forget the sudden and singular effect produced on | 


bis countenance by these words. His brow became 


black as midnight, his lips ashy pale, and quivering | 


with passion, and returning his pistol to the case with a | 
muttered and unintelligible reply, he rushed into the 
house. When we met at dinner, an hour afterwards, 
all traces of emotion had vanished, nor did he in any 
way during the evening allude to the circumstance, 
although he drank much more wine than usual, and was 
(for him,) extremely sociable. Thus time passed on, 
and my intimacy with Sturmwald almost ripened into 
friendship. I had frequently, but always in vain, re- 
ested him to visit me at our quarters, and accept the 
hospitalities of our mess. On these occasions, he never 


SHED DUEL. 


| meet Sturmwald at all hazards, the more especially aa 
he was now aware of his wonderful skill in pistol 
| shooting, and consequently feared that any backward- 
| ness on his part might be attributed to unworthy 
However, hour after hour elapsed without 
My surprize 
| was extreme; for I should almost as soon have doubted 
my own existence as the courage of Sturmwald. 

No! this man could not be a coward; every thing 
| that I had witnessed of his character and bearing, for- 
|bade such a supposition. What, then, could be the 
|motives which produced his present singular forbear- 
Whilst agitated by these painful doubts, a note 


| motives. 


| ance ? 
was placed in my hands from Sturmwald, requesting my 
immediate presence at his house. 

On my arrival, I found my friend walking hurriedly 
to and fro on the lawn. He immediately joined me, 
and we proceeded to the house, the passages of which 
were filled with trunks and baggage, all beto the 
approaching departure of its present occup@i. On 
reaching the dining-room, he motioned me to take a 





failed to vent his spleen against mankind. ‘I detest your 
false, cold world,” he would say, ‘ what is it but a ridicu- | 
lous melange of knaves and fools? The betrayers and 

ihe betrayed. If I am sad, some insane coxcomb ap- | 
proaches me with an empty jest, if inclined to cheerful- | 
ness, | probably meet the doleful countenance of some 
victim of fraud or treachery. No! to that, I prefer the 


society of my dog. When I am merry, he is but too 


happy to romp with me, and when serious and thoughtful |) 


te sits and watches me with a patient affection, that 
dogs only are capable of.’ One day, however, he yielded 
‘o my repeated importunities, and half earnest assurance 
that I could no longer gratify my inclination to visit 
him, without some approach on his part to a reciprocity 
of social intercourse, and promised to dine with me on 
At the appointed hour, Sturmwald 
made his appearance, and was so agreeable, that every 
one was much pleased and interested in their new ac- 
quaintance. But it was decreed that matters were not 
terminate thus smoothly. A young cornet, named 
Lubbren, who had lately joined, a somewhat ignorant 
ind headstrong youth, and who, during the analtiadl 
tad drank much more wine than he could discreetly 
carry, took it upon himself to contradict some remark of 
Sturmwald, and set on foot a furious argument. The | 
‘old and somewhat contemptuous bearing of Sturmwald 
imitated the young cornet so highly, that he made use 
of language that, (in our service, at least,) usually 
renders a hostile meeting inevitable. An uneasy silence 


the following day. 





*nsued, when summoning up his former calmness, by a | 
‘trong effort, our guest took his leave. Innumerable | 
were the reproaches heaped on the luckless origin of 
‘his most disagreeable interruption of the harmony of 
the evening, and numerous were the predictions that on 
the morrow he would have the extreme felicity of being 
“ged, at least, even should he be fortunate enough to 
‘weape thus easily. Our young gentleman, however, 
“ss sullen and obstinate, nor did there appear much 
—_ of his apologizing for his rude conduct. Next 
“orning, Lubbren, although somewhat ashamed of his 
“St night's escapade, expressed his determination to 








chair. After eyeing me for a moment, he said, ‘ You 


‘are no dissembler, at least; I perceive that you are 
| both surprized and displeased with my present course. 
'Yes! I leave this place in an hour; but I think it due 
to both of us, that you should become informed of the 
motives which govern my actions. When we have 
dined, therefore, I will relate to you the occurrences of 
my past life that you may be enabled to form a correct 
|opinion of my present determination. I have under- 
taken an unpleasant task, but I shall not shrink from it.’ 
When the 
|cloth was removed, and we were alone, Sturmwald 
filled a large tumbler of wine, drained it, passed the 
rhenish to me, and thus began. ‘I am the orly re- 
maining descendant of one of the oldest, proudest, and 
| I may add, poorest families in Poland. An only son, 


| Our dinner passed off heavily enough. 


brought up in an old, secluded, dilapidated castle, sur- 
| rounded by serfs alone, to whom my will was law, it is 
_not surprizing that I should have acquired an imperious 
|and haughty disposition, especially as it was rather 
| encouraged than checked by my father, an officer of high 
rank in the Prussian service. I, also, was destined to 
|acareer of arms. At the age of twelve, I was sent to 
la Prussian seminary, where my fierce temper, and my 
hardy frame, soon rendered me the leading boy of the 
school. I fear I was a tyrant. All boys, and most 
/men, are so, when aflorded an opportunity. My reign, 
‘however, was not of very long duration. About six 
| months after my arrival, a boy whom | shall call 
Charles, was sent to the same institution. He was 
handsome, lively, and gooj-tempered, but, as I soon 
discovered, brave and high spirited. One day shortly 
| after his arrival, I gave him some imperious order, 
'which he laughingly but firmly refused to obey. A 
single combat was the immediate result. After a des- 
| perate conflict, to my unutterable mortification, I found 
| myself completely vanquished. My young conqueror 
| bore his victory with moderation, and even made some 
advances to intimacy, which I repelled with sullen dis- 
dain. My downfal gave undissembled joy to the whole 
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school. A dethroned despot meets with no sympathy, 
and is only too happy if he can avoid contempt. It was 
here that were planted the seeds of the bitter hatred I | 
afterwards bore for this youth, which has exerted such | 
an overwhelming influence on my destiny. After my 
defeat, my school life became odious to me, and after 





much importunity, I prevailed on my father to remove 
me to another institution. At the proper age, I entered 
a celebrated university, where I bore my full share in 
the wild excesses which unfortunately characterize the 
German students. The midnight debauch, and the 
morning duel, filled up but two large a space in my 
college life. At length it was time to enter the army, 
which I did as a cornet of Hussars. Think me not a 
boaster when I say that I soon acquired the reputation 
of an active and promising young officer. I loved my 
profession, and studied its details with ardor. Shortly 
after my debat in arms, Charles, who was also destined 
to a ry life, joined the regiment to which I was 
attached. This event caused me much uneasiness and 
disquietude. I had neither forgotten nor forgiven his 
youthful triumph at school, and I regarded him with 
vague feelings of dislike and antipathy, which rendered 
a daily intercourse with him annoying, and almost 
insupportable to my proud and haughty spirit. He, 
however, soon became a general favorite with all 
classes of his comrades. His daring and impetuous 
courage, his open and frank disposition, his graceful 
and handsome form, and, above all, his unvarying and 
unconquerable good temper, procured him the love and 
esteem of the whole regiment. At first, his manner to 
me was warm and friendly in the highest degree; but 
finding his advances repelled with haughty coldness, he 
soon desisted from any attempt at intimacy, and con- 
tented himself with treating me with a lively and guod- 


humored carelessness. My manner to him, I doubt not, 


was frequently rude and almost insulting, but my ill- |) 


natured and sarcastic sallies, were always so gracefully 
and neatly parried and retorted, that in the keen en- 
counter of our wits, be universally came off the con- 
queror. I began to regard him as my evil genius. I 
had always piqued myself on my skill at billiards. On 
one occasion, when we chanced to be together at the 
billiard room, a match was proposed between us by the 
bystanders, which [ could not well deeline. We played, 
and I was beaten. In the riding-school, and fencing- 
room, I had hitherto stood préeminent, I was now 
equalled, if not excelled. If we gamed, he always won, 
and I as surely was a loser. 
the women, and frequently triumphed where I had 
failed. You may think these trifles; to me, they were 
rankling and bitter injuries. But an event soon occur- 
red which added an additional pang to my previous 
annoyance and mortification. One day our regiment 
charged a corps of French lancers, and, in the mélée, 
my horse fell, throwing me to the ground with con- 
siderable violence. Although somewhat bruised and 
stunned, I could perfectly well observe what was pass- 
ing around me. In a few moments Charles’ troop 
came up at full speed, and I saw him rush into the 
thickest of the fray, fighting with as much coolness and | 


He was a favorite among 
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gayety as if he had beeninaball-room. AsI attempted 
to rise, one of the enemy rode at me with levelled lance: 
| bruised and shaken by my fall as I was, I have lit: 
doubt that the French trooper would have put a speedy 
,end to my existence, but at the very instant when aij 





| hope had deserted me, Charles spurred his hone 


towards my antagonist, and with one blow of his sabr, 
sent him headlong from the saddle. The tide of co 
flict rolled away, and I managed to retire to the rear, 
suffering much from my bodily injuries, but more in 
mind, when the bitter reflection forced itself upon me, 
that I was indebted for my life to the last man upm 
earth to whom I would willingly have owed an oblig:- 
tion. When we met the next day, common decency 
required that I should make some acknowledgments of 
the important services which had been rendered me, 
and I accordingly returned him my thanks, but in a cor- 
fused and rather ungracious manner. Charles received 
them with his usual careless gayety, assuring me that! 
absolutely owed him nothing, and that he had not per 
ceived my misadventure, but had merely attacked my 
opponent in the hurry of the battle, casually, and with 
out any peculiar aim or object. Time rolled on, and 
we at length retired into winter quarters, in a fortified 
frontier town; but my feelings of hatred remained w- 
changed and unchangeable. I have now to ny a 
period of my life, the remembrance of which is bitter 
me, and almost makes me regret the task I have under 
taken.’ Here Sturmwald paused, but filling a tumbler 
with wine, he drained it, and continued. ‘In the town 
of , in which were our quarters, lived a beautiil 
married woman, Amalie von It was my fate 
to see and love her to distraction. Nay, never blu 
for the matter; these things will happen in the bet 
regulated communities, to say nothing of garrison towns. 
Besides, her husband was a brute, a frequenter of wine 
houses, a mere sot. I am, (for my curse,) of a ferid 
| temperament, and give always a loese rein to the fee 
| ing that may happen, at the time to sway me. Amalie 
was young, beautiful, intellectual, and in her presente, 
I enjoyed moments of fierce and unmixed exstasy- I 
had thought for some time, however, that I had ob 
served, on her part, a cooling of passion. One night 
that I had accompanied her to the theatre, I could not bet 
notice that her looks frequently wandered, and that bet 
expression was anxious ; and when I attempted toe 
gage her in conversation, she was cold, constrained, 
absent. With an awakening feeling of jealousy, 
keenly watched each truant glance, and at length 
became aware that the object of her future attent® 
was my detested foe. From the theaire to Amalie’ 
home, I was a silent prey to conflicting emotions 

jealousy, love and despair; arrived there, my pent "? 
passions burst forth with uncontrollable violence. She 
was, of course, by her own account, an injured innocent 
—all the sex are so in similar circumstances, and we ® 
length parted with a mutual agreement to meet no mor 
A week passed by, and on calm reflection, I began” 
think I might have been too hasty in condemning oe 
such slight grounds ; besides, I felt, or I fancied thst 

could not live without her, Alas! in this world we 
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forced to forego many things which we had thought 
necessary to our very existence. In this relenting mood 
I had determined to revisit her, and attempt the renew- 
a) of an intercourse which had become but too dear to 
me. On the day in which I had formed this resolution, 


while we were sitting at our wine after dinner, a note | 


I can give no 
reason for the suspicion, but I felt an irresistible and 
overwhelming conviction that I was, in some way, inte- 
rested in that note. In the evening, as soon as it was 


was handed to Charles by a soldier. 


a sharp shock in my right arm. He had continued 
‘eating his cherries from his cap, which he held under 
‘one arm; but after firing, he throw it to the ground, 
and calmly stood to receive my shot. The word was 
given, and I attempted to raise my arm, but it was 
powerless, and refused to obey my will. The blood, 
too, began to flow down my arm, and trickled in a small 
I dropped the 
bloody weapon on the ground with a muttered execra- 
tion. ‘You are wounded,’ cried my second ; ‘yes, I 


stream from the muzzle of my pistol. 





dark, Charles left the barracks, and carefully muffling exclaimed bitterly, or that handsome gentleman would 
up myself in a cloak, I proceeded to follow and watch t not perhaps stand there so much at his ease.’ 


Se | 
his movements. My suspicions had been but too well | 


““*On the contrary mon cher, you are quite welcome 


founded ; he walked directly to the dwelling of my false ‘to take your shot whenever you please.’ 
mistress, and I saw him enter a garden gate in the || “‘I accept your offer,’ I eagerly exclaimed. 


rear of the building. 
less, and then rushed home as if pursued by the aveng- 


my breast, and I rapidly swallowed large draughts of 
wine, while I attempted in vain to arrange the tumultu- 
ous and incoherent thoughts, which crowded in busy 
throngs through my distracted mind. Hour after hour 
rolled by, till, at length, with maddened brain, I 
buckled on my sabre, and sallied forth, determined to 
find and confront my hated rival. There was a café 
and billiard-room much frequented by the military, and 
to that I bent my steps. He was there, surrounded by 


a gay and laughing group of officers. There must, I 


For one moment I stood motion- || 


“No, no!’ said both the seconds, impossible !’ 


*«*T repeat it,’ said Charles, in a loud but calm tone 
ing furies. Every fierce and direful passion raged in || of voice, ‘and pledge my honor as a gentleman and 


soldier, to receive that gentleman’s fire,pwhenever 


|and wherever called upon to do so. And I repeat 
‘that I accept your pledge, and will hold you, perhaps 
,to its performance.’ He then left the ground, and 
I received the necessary surgical assistance. My wound 
|was soon healed, but I could not bear to breathe 
| the same air with my detested enemy, and lost no time 
vin forwarding my resignation to the proper quarter, 


thus putting an end for ever to all my brilliant visions 





,of military glory. Since then, I have lost my father, 
| 


doubt not, have been something dark and menacing in \ my only surviving relative ; he breathed his last sigh in 
my looks, for the circle gave way, and we stood face to | my arms. I led a restless, wandering life, a prey to 


face. He betrayed some surprize at my sudden ap- 
proach, but made a careless remark, to which I re- 
plied with a torrent of insulting reproaches. Irritated, 
at length he struck me across the face with his glove. 
In a moment both our sabres were drawn, and a bloody 
conflict would have ensued, had not some of the older 
officers rushed between us, and separated us by main 
force An affray in a public billiard-room, would excite 
too much scandal. A meeting was, however, arranged 
to take place early the next morning, at a short dis- 
tance from the town. I arose after a sleepless night, 
pale, haggard, and with aching brow. Dressing myself 
in haste, I joined my second, who, with a number of my 
brother officers was waiting to accompany me to the 
ground. My antagonist, with a party of his friends, 
was only a few yards inadvance. He was dressed with 
unusual care, and in brilliant spirits. We meta group 
of peasant-girls on their route to market, with fruit. 
Charles stopped the prettiest of them, bought a quan- 
"ly of cherries, which he received in his forage-cap, 
‘matched a kiss, and throwing a dollar to the girl, 
passed on in high glee. I could have struck him to the 
ground, and trampled on him. We entered a small 
cabaret about a mile from the town, when our seconds 
informed us that we were to fight with pistols, firing 
tternately, and that the chance of the dice was to de- 
“ide who should have the figgt shot. As usual, his 
cursed luck attended him, Pa, i threw a higher num- 


ber than I did, Adjoining to a small meadow in the 


ey of the house, we took our position ten paces apart. 

he pistols were placed in our hands, and Charles re- 

“wed the word to fire. He did so, rapidly, and I felt 
38 


one mighty and cherished passion, revenge. To that [ 
| dedicated every thought, every faculty. To that I hold 
my existence sacred. That was the motive of my for- 
bearance toward that hot headed fool last night. An 
unlucky shot might put an end to all my long cherished 
plans of vengeance. I loathe and detest the world, and 
mix as little as possible with my fellow vipers. But 
you,’—looking at the dog—and here he took my hand with 
an enchanting smile—‘are a good and amiable snake, 
and I like you. 
it only a dog. 


After all, one must love something, were 

Ts it not so, old Otto? Though all the 
world should prove cold and false, thou, at least will 
never forsake me, wilt thou, old warrior?’ 

“The dog whined, and springing up, and placing his 
huge paws around his master’s neck, laid his head on his 
shoulder. At the moment from my peculiar mood, there 
was something affecting in this little scene. I could net 
but view with commiseration this wretched slave of pas- 
sion; he was so unhappy, so solitary, so desolate; cut off 
from all human ties and human sympathies. Apparently, 
Sturmwald observed my evident sympathy, for, divsen- 
gaging himself from the animal, he rose hastily. ‘ This 
1s childish folly. I leave the place almost immediately. 
| T have ordered post-horses, und as for my goods and 
chattels, a worthy burgher of the town has taken them 
off my hands. Come, fill and pledge me for perhaps, the 
last time,’ Shortly after, his carriage was announced, 
and we walked together out of doors. With a warm 
pressure of the hand, and a kind farewell, he stepped 
into his caleche, his old servant mounted the seat be- 
hind, the postillion, cracked bis whip, Otto trotted so- 











| berly beside the horses, and in a few minutes the whole 
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party vanished from my sight. Six months rolle 


slowly and tediously away, when I was agreeably sur- 
prized to receive, one day, a letter from my cousin, the 
Baron Rosenthal, requesting my immediate presence to 


witness his approaching nuptials. I found little or n 


difficulty in procuring a short leave of absence, but from 


unavoidable detention, it was only by hard travellin 


that I was enabled to reach the castle on the wedding day. 
After a hasty toilette, (too hasty, as I thought, for a 


young lieutenant of Hussars,) Frederic led me to th 


assembly of mothers, aunts, pretty cousins and pretty 
girls, who surrounded the lovely and blushing woman j; 
with whom his future fate for weal or wo was about to 
be linked. The solemn and irrevocable words had been 
uttered, the feast had sped merrily, the brilliant ball 
which was to conclude this day of joy had com- 


menced, and Frederic (such is the custom with us, 


was about to lead off a Polonaise with his charming 
wife, when a servant approaching him communicated 


some tidings in a whisper. 


agitated. 
was thrown wide open, and in a loud voice the cham 
berlain announced the “ Prince Dorlinski.” A tall 
imposing figure occupied the door-way. 


of Sturmwald. 


‘I fear,’ he said with an air of cold but measured || *8?s- 
céremony, ‘that L intrude on the Baron Rosenthal at an 


inauspicious moment ; however, if to-morrow F 
‘No, sir!’ exclaimed Frederic, 





Follow me, sir, immediately.’ 


His wife and sisters, alarmed by his looks, almost 
involuntarily clang around him. By a strong effort, he 
succeeded in stifling his emotion, and disengaged him- 
self from the anxious circle which surrounded him, with 
a hasty promise to return immediately. As for myself, 
the whole horrid truth flashed like lightning through my 
brain, as I obeyed a motion of my cousin to follow him, 
and seizing an old friend of the family, named Blomberg, 
by the arm, we silently followed Frederick and his mys- 
terious visitor. Not a word was uttered, as we passed 
the echoing vaulted passages of the old castle, and en- 
tered a spacious, lofty apartment, deserted but brilliantly 
illuminated ; for, on this festive night every window sent 


forth a blaze of light. And never did the light shine on 
a group of human beings more agitated by deep em»tion, 
than the one which now stood in that ancient hall. The 
dreadful silence was at length broken by the deep but 
unfaltering voice of the unwelcome guest. 


‘I come to demand the fulfillmert of a pledge given 
to me at our last meeting; is the Baron Rosenthal pre- 
pared to redeem it?’ 

Before Frederic could reply, I seized Sturmwald’s 
hand. ‘ For God's sake carry this dreadful business no 
farther! It is too horrible! Would you murder him 
in cold blood? Think not that we will stand by and 
calmly wizness this awful tragedy.’ 


They were evidently 
of evil import, for Frederic became pale and deeply 
In a few moments a door of the ball room 


Advancing a 
few steps, he removed his velvet travelling cap and 
a blaze of light revealed the lofty brow and pale features 


‘this moment! 
There is nothing between us that may not be arranged. 


ee 


—= 


d|} ‘Hold! he haughtily replied, ‘you addres y 
Prince Dorlinski. I am alone within your walls. |, 
may take my life, you may deluge this pavemen ») 
my blood, but my last moment of consciousness wi), 
o || blessed by the thought that he will be dishonored, 
ever, and that a foul blot will rest on his escutchem,’ 
2g Turning to Frederic with a sneering smile, “If, yy. 
ever, the Baron Rosenthal will deign to request m» 
restore him his pledge, I will at once relieve you {nm 
e || my presence.” 

“No!” said Frederic, with a violent effort to rps 
his calmness, “ never! Dear as I confess I hol n 
life at this moment, I will never humble myself to they, 
proud and cruel man. I am prepared. Take yer 
position, sir, and let this business have an end.” 

Rapidly pacing ten steps which he counted slo, 
) || Sturmwald, (as I still will call him,) confronted }s 
victim, produced a pistol from under bis cloak, cocked 
it, and slowly raising his arm took a full and delibene 
aim. I shuddered, and involuntarily closed my em, 
but no report followed, and looking, I observed be tal 
lowered his weapon. 

-|| “Sir,” said Frederic, “ this conduct is barbarous al 
, || unworthy a man of honor, fire, and that immediately.” 

My poor cousin had made violent struggles to master 
his bitter and dreadful emotions, but the effort was tw 
mighty, and bowing his face and clasping his banis 
over his eyes, he burst into an uncontrollable agony 0 
Sturmwald eyed him intently, and, as I faocel, 
with rather a saddened look. 

“ Enough,” at length he exclaimed in a hollow tov, 
“T am sufficiently avenged. 1 have witnessed thy deep, 
thy unconcealable agony of spirit, I have seen thy pile 
and haggard cheek, the despairing anguish of that prod 
eye, the sobs that shook thy whole frame, thy womanish 
tears, and, by Heaven, I enjoy a triumph beyond my 
wildest hopes ! ” , 




















































You are safe ! 

A little to the right of the Baron, hung his miniature, 
taken when he entered the army, and representing him 
in full regimentals. Sturmwald fixed his eyes on it for 
an instant, raised his pistol with almost the rapidity of 
light and fired. With a loud report, and a crash of 
shattered glass, the ball passed directly through the 
brow of the painting, and buried itself deep in the wall 
Slightly bowing, he passed immediately from the apart 
ment, and I had seen him for the last time. Presently 
we heard his carriage rattle over the pavement of the 
court-yard at full speed. When the sound had died " 
away into silence, as if some dreadful weight had bee# 
removed from my bosom, I drew a long free inspiration 
and embraced my cousin, who still looked like # ™* 
| under the influence of a horrid dream. I pass over the 
details of the consternation which reigned through t 
castle, and the transports of joy which succeeded, whe 
Rosenthal was found to be safe, and bring my story” 
anend. Twenty yeas have elapsed, but the shatter 
painting still holds its place on the wall. Its history 
very seldom alluded to, but sometimes when Fredert 
relates it to a circle of true, and sympathizing friends, 
his wife throws herself weeping on his bosom and mur 
murs out “ it might have been ¢hee !”’ 
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A POPULAR SONG—ARRANGED AS A QUARTETTE. 
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™, thy rearing, foaming o-cean, I will tempt thy rage no more. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE |) New Music.—* Jessie, the Flower 0’ Dumblaue,” that gen 


Wirn the present number, our seventeenth volume closes | of Scottish music, has been published by Firth & Hall, with a 
pier bth "|| Introduction and Variations for the Piano Forte or Harp ; als 


which we are vain enough to consider is, in many respects, l} oe The Cot near the Wood,” the poetry by G. P. Morris, and th 
superior to its predecessors: at all events, we have spared neither | music by Signor De Boguis. “ Near ‘the Willow ie om 
industry nor capital to render it such. When we look around \| eet.” beens chele eomperer, is a composition of great ay 
wn eho oh nmeron peril which or dil sie | Gp will i mach tothe Sigwo' repaint pn 
: é | by Atwill, Broadway. 

support, and then cast a glance at our own list of subscribers, || 
we are rejoiced to find that we still keep progressing slowly I 
but surely on owr career of popularity and profit. We cherish || Unrrev States Montury Review, is the title of a political 
no narrow feelings to our brother cotemporaries, we envy no \ and literary magazine, about to be published in New Yor, 
one’s prosperity—the werld is wide enough for all, and we can under the editorial charge of G. G, Foster, for the support an 
only pity those puny creatures who would detract from the || advocacy of The Whig Cause, and its principles, We hay 
success of our publication, in the vain attempt to exalt their i often been surprized at the supineness of the Whig party in oot 
own Of this, let such persons be assured, that the public || having, ere this, established such a periodical ; and now that\s 
willever judge for itself, and whatever chicanery may be prac- \ about to be effected, we trust it will receive all due encoo- 
tised towards us, it will ultimately recoil upon the pructisers || ragoment. Owing to a press of matter, our Literary Reviews 
‘themselves; for where there is excellence there will ever be || must be deforred 'till next number, 
found appreeiators, and that exeellence backed by industry, || 
tact, and capital, will be crowned with success. 

It is now over eight years since we commenced the “Compan- 
jon,” 


Ovr Eneravines.—We would call the attention of ou 
: | subscribers to the engravings of the present number, w 
Our motto was then, “Independence, liberality and || 


truth,” from it we have never swerved, and under it we are | 


ga apres bs Lape phy * —? j || be found to depict correctly the latest Parisian costume, 
contents of the November number wi composed o “en — 

articles entirely original, from the pens of every writer of note som rayon + ae Sone 4 ns < tne : ities 
in America. The embellishments will be from the burins of : : 
the firet engravers, and the music from the werks of one of the I art rr pee tases yaar 9 a a 

Aenic ate . A 

best professors, forming the most elegant issue which has ever || one aia Modes de Paris published in Le Petit Courne 
oe mc aaa oe aarp ee } des Dames of that city; and although we were never alo 
ys = < gre at 9pm es ‘i yy ~ * cates for their introduction into the “* Companion,” yet, Wa 
coy -y Bt saa . =? we a me oe + oe =A "eras || obedience to the call of a number of our lady subseribers, we, 
, and on should oceupy a place on the table of | Neeechid ennenes censeneeé te tals pebliiia. bb 
every lady and gentleman pretending to taste and educa- tiny aera oe anes any aul of ps literary por 
tioa. Jn conelusion, we earnestly entreat of those subscribers || 4 oe Yeias be considered » taterne 
in arrears to bear in mind that these are times of general medal tee dy hes scodyodberungrendrtoy tees 


. || lation to its original character, therefore they shall, heresiter 
embarrassment, and every subscription places at our command || 


, » receive more elaborate execution. Our other engravings shal! 
the “ where withal” to increase the interest of the “Compan- | . 


5: - |'emanate from the burins of the most skilful masters, take 
ion,” and consequently their enjoyment. Let e¥ery subseri- | 
ber examine his last receipt. 


works of art, unsurpassed by any other periodical of sim 
lar pretensions, With regard to the Fashion Plate, it wil 


\| from original and selected designs of the first artists in both 
| Europe and America. 

Tue Dram..—At the Park, the season commenced with con- \ ¥ 
siderable prospects of success. The company remains nearly Norice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly understood 
as waual. At the opening, Messrs. Browne, Burton, and Ab- that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in May ot 
batt, were engaged to give due effect to rome of the best old | November. All subscriptions expire, either with the April o 
English comedies. A new piece from the pen of J. M. Field, October number. Persons receiving the fret number of as 
the comedian, wae produced, bat with only middling success. . 


The plot and ch t local Il the dial volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole yeer, a 
6 plot and characters we oc i e logue too ai : ¥ 

P haps ‘ . - ae oe I adrentante ; l payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of every suber 
long. We are of opinion, were it condensed into three acts, it 


| ber to give notice at the office, personaily, or by letter post-paid, 
might receive a more favorable reception. Mr. G. Vandeuhoff, || 2. °° B'V® BOtice At Mae Ollice, personar’y, or y pe 
of whom foreign report speaks highly, will have made his débat, || 








| if he desire the work stopped, and not to permit it to be fr 


‘ || warded to his address for several months after the year has 
ere the appearance af this number: in our next, we shall pro- || pired. No subscriptions can be transferred without the cous! 


nounce candidly on his performance. At the Bowery, in con- of the office, otherwise the person first subscribing, is held 
sideration of the depressed state of affairs, and in conformity sugensibie, 
with the great reduction of charges in every necessary of life, | 
the mavager has deemed it expedient to lower the prices of|| Fasntons ror Octroaer.— Walking Dress—Robe of silk- 
admission. e regard the movement as a judicious one, and i skirt very full, with several broad flounces—body tight, srtting 
are gratified waderstand it has proved entirely successful. very low on the shoulders, sometimes laced in front—sleerrs 
Several augmentations have been made in the stage department || tight—scarf or mantilla, Bonnet narrow, but with very op" 
te greatadvantage, while the strict attentian which pervades the || front—mounted with flowers. Mair in ringlets. 
audience portion, renders it one of the mort comfortable and i Evening Dress.—White rose or primrose silk skirt, very full, 
respectable establishments in the city. At the Chatham, the || with five rows of flounces—body short and low on the shoul: 
performances have been those tragedies most suited to the || ders—short sleeves. Hair parted on the brow, and gathered 
powers of Mr. Forrest, who has concluded an excellent engage- | into ringlets on each side of the countenance. 
ment for himself, but not so, we fear, for the manager, if the | Second Evening Drese.—Full skirt of silk or muslin, 
demands of the star! wero as exorbitant as we are given to | ; low 
c sae 3 two rows of flounces, trimmed as in plate—body rather 
understand they were. Miss Clifton supported him in a tole- ith th lait d which } ow lace scar! 
rable manner. ‘There is more of the physical than the intel- ee ee 2 
lectual in thie lady's delineations, Mr. Rice followed the trage- || sieves chert end whamss. Weir ported. 

. kirt tolers 
dian with his negro extravagances, doing “a eure business.” i Promenade Dress.—Plain of Ggured silk robes k—a silk 
The Olympic has opened vader favorableauspices. The house | bly fall—bedy tight and Getting elecsly round the or hort 
has been repainted, several uew actorsadded to the company, | mantolet, fastened with cord end tasesle. Silk of - full 
with many other improvements. We hope Mr. Mitchell will | bonnet, trimmed with flowers, Hair parted in front, *! 
receive & renewal of his former good fortune. j clusters of ringlets. 
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